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house,” said I, by this time renovated by another small 
pull at a marine’s canteen. 

The surly savage, who, in his attempt to escape, had 
fallen headlong, and had all this while lain as motionless 
as a coiled up hedgehog, now slowly opened his eyes, 
und peered at me with a sort of drunken gravity—but 
he did not speak. 1 took the cutlass from the midship- 
man—* Now, my darling, if you don’t speak, it is spitting 
you on this same that I will be after ;” and accordingly, 
to corroborate my word, | made a most furious demon- 
stration with the naked weapon, when he sung vut, in 
great terror, “ Stop, massa, me is Sergeant Quacco of 
de—West India, and not a savage nigir natural to dis 
dum country. Long live Kin Shorge, massa.” 

“Why,” aaid Lieutenant Sprawl, “how came you here, 
my beauty—tell us that ?” 

“Surely,” quoth Blackie ; “ no objection in de wide 
world, but’ — 

Here our people had forced the door of the long shed, 
on the opposite side from where we were, and we could 
hear from their shouts that they were now in the interior 
of the house. This entirely discomposed our new friend, 
and seemed to sober him all on a sudden, if, indeed, the 
appearance of inebriety had not been assumed for the 
oceasion. ‘Ah, dere—all is known—all known. Call 
off your people, gentlemen—call off your people. Oh, 
what is dat ?” 

Here several pistol-shots were fired in the house, and 
the clink of steel was heard, and loud shouting in Span- 
ish as well as English. 

“Who are in the shed?” I called out,—* Who are 
concealed there ?”’ 

** How de debil can I tell?” said the man—* How de 
debil can | say ?”—and he started from his chair, where 
he had again bestowed himself, and made a bolt, with 
intent to escape.—I tripped up his heels. 

* Now, you scoundrel,” said I, as the fellow lay spraw]- 
ing on the ground—* confess who are concealed there, 
or I will run you through where you lie.” 

“1 will coniess,” shrieked he—“I will confess—de 
crew of dat dam polacre is cere, and her cargo of one 
handred fifty"Blave is dere—so sink, burn, and destroy 
Jem all, if dat pleasure massa ; but don’t cut my troat, 
please, massa—don’t, I beg you, cut my troat—God bless 
you, massa—-Oh—oh—no cut my troat, please, good 
massa 2” 

My attention was here so completely attracted by 
what was going on elsewhere, that | involuntarily left 
the vagabond where he sat, and turned a step or two to- 
wards the long barn-like building. 

The noise in the interior continued. “ Hillo,” sung 
out the lieutenant--“ Hillo, men, what are you after ? 
Haul off—come out, will ye—come out ;” and he began 
to thunder at the low door, with his pillar-like trams, 
each of which might have made a very passable batter- 
ing-ram, 

The uproar increased, “ Zounds !”’ said he, “ the fel- 
lows are mad ;” and he started off round the northern- 
most end of the shed, finding that all attempts to force 
the door on the side next us proved futile. Presently 
the Lopman, and two marines, who had remained beside 
him, also bolted to “ see the fun on the uther side of the 
house,” and left me alone with the savage to whom al- 
lusion has already been made. 

It was now “the uproar, with variations,” as old 
Bloody Politeful’s two voices swelled the row. I looked 
at the negro, weak and worn out as I was, ‘And can 
I manage him, in case he shows fight ?” thought I. He 
seemed to be taking the same measure; fur by this time 
he had gathered himself up, and advancing a stride or 
two from his seat or bench, he appeared to balance him- 
self, and weigh his gigantic proportions against my com- 
paratively tiny thews and sinews; and like a tiger about 
to make his spring, he now drew suddenly back, and 
crouched, concentrating all his energies, as it were. 
Time to make a demonstration, though®I ; and I there. 
upon drew a pistol from my belt, and opening the pan, 
slapped it with my right hand, to see that the priming 
was all right, and in immediate communication with the 
charge in the barrel. He looked rapidly, but keenly, all 
round, and then at me. I grasped the weapon firmly in 
my right hand. He rosc—upset the bench on which he 
sat, in a twinkling screwed out a leg of it, and with it 


shouts and yells in the long shed increased to an inter- 
nal degree of vivacity, and a hot sharp crackling, and a 
thick stifling smoke, that burst in white wreaths from 
the corners of the building, arrested his uplifted arm, 
and I spoke. * You infamous renegade, if you don’t lay 
down the leg of that stool, I will, on the credit of a Kil- 
kenny man, by the mother’s side, send a bullet through 
your breadbasket—If I don’t, never fear me.” 

He advanced, and nothing daunted, made a blow at 
my head, which, if I had not dodged, would have sent 
me to answer for Many a sin unrepented of; as it was, 
it descended with great force on my left shoulder, but 
on the instant I shot him through the muscle of his up- 
lifted arm, and down he tumbled, roaring like the very 
devil. 1 had started up the instant [yguiled the trigger. 


time, gave way, and out rushed four white men—evi- 
dently part of the crew of the polacre brig—followed by 
our people. Weak as I[ was, I stood up to the headmost ; 
and I appeared to have quelled him, for he instantly 
threw down his arms. The crackling of the fire con- 
tinued; bursts of blue smoke spouted from the roof; 
presently they were intermingled with bright sparks, 
and the yells arose even louder, if possible, from the in- 
side ; presently out rushed our people, headed by the re- 
doubtable Davie Doublepipe himself, who was thrashing 
and smashing in his usual style, until his opponents 
vanished, and he had time to recognise me. 

“ Hillo, Brail,” said he, “ why, what has come over 
you ?—who has wounded you ?” 

“ That black rascal there.” 

“ The devil! shall we immolate the savage where he 
lies ?” 

“ No, no—attend to what is going on in the house — 
for Godsake, mind what may befall there.” 

With the gallant fellow, it was a word and a blow. 
“ Here,—here, try back, my fine fellows, try back.’’ 

The yells increased. “ Merciful Providence !” ex- 
claimed Mr. Sprawl, as he saw his people recoil from 
the heat and flame, ‘what is to be done? These poor 
creatures will be roasted alive where they are made 
fast.” Our party turned, made as if they would have 
entered the house, but the scorching fire kept them back. 
The cries were now mixed with low moans and suffucat.- 
ing coughs, and presently a string of miserable naked 
savages appeared streaming out of the door, as fast as 
they could run, as if flying from instant death—chiefly 
men, old and young, and well-grown children, and seve. 
ral elderly women—the ancients staggering along after 
the more nimble as fast as their feebler strength would 
admit. They rushed forth, all as fast as they could, 
never halting, until they had landed up to the waist in 
the muddy creek, and an interval of halfa minute elapsed, 
when several of the women made signs that there were 
still some of the miserable creatures within; and indeed 
this was but too sadly vouched for, by the shrill and 
heartrend:ng cries that continued to issue from the burn. 
ing shed. Old Bloody Politeful was at this time stand- 
ing in the middie of the open space, with the four mid- 
dies, and Pumpbolt, and about ten men, grouped around 
him. ‘The rest being employed in various ways—some 
in the unavailing attempt to extinguish the fire—the 
others in guarding the prisoners, when all at once the 
first lieutenant sung out—* Men, there are women and 
children burning there—follow me.”’ ‘The men he spoke 
to were British seamen—could he have said more? And 
away they rushed after their heroic leader, stumbling 
over each other in their anxiety to succour the poor 
helpless beings within. A minute of most intense sus. 
pense followed, when upwards of a dozen women rushed 
out from the flaming hut, sheltering, with their bent 
bodies and naked arms, their helpless infants from the 
sparks and fire, and falling timbers; and even after they 
had escaped, and had couched at our feet, the cries and 
groans from amongst the burning mass too fearfully 
evinced that numbers of our fellow-creatnres, in all like- 
lihood the most helpless of the party, were still in jeo- 
pardy, nay, in very truth, were at that instant giving up 
the ghost. Our crew did all they could to get the re- 
mainder of the poor creatures out, but many perished in 
the flames. 
It was evident that this had been the depdt of the pol- 
acre’s cargo. About fifty human beings, chiefly women, 
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were saved, and placed huddled together in the centre 


The door of the long building at that very instant of 


of the open space ; presently several of the white Span. 
iards, who had held on in the shed amidst flame and 
smoke, that I thought more than sufficient to have suf- 
fucated any man of woman born, started off into the 
woods, and disappeared, all to the tive whom we had 
seized, and who were placed beside, and secured along 
with the captive blacks. ‘Those we had taken were surly, 
fierce-looking bravoes; and when we asked them any 
questions, as to the neme and character of their vessel, 
they only smiled savagely, as much as to say—* Our 
vessel! where is she now? You are none the better for 
her at all events!” 

* Brail, my dear,” said Lientenant Sprawl, “ what is 
to be done? Had we not better be off with our white 
prisoners, and take fresh instructions from the captain 7?” 

“Tf the tide will let us,” said I; “ but the boats are 
high and dry in the creek, and we have Jost the only 
opportunity that offered for burning the polaere; had 
we confined ourselves to that object, and kept the boats 
afloat, we might have accomplished it where she lies 
at low water.” 

“ Better as it is,” rejoined Sprawl—* better as it is; 
we found no slaves on board, and might have got into a 
scrape, had we sct fire to her in cold blood. No, no! let 
us be off and try and launch the boats. Here, men, se- 
cure yuur prisoners; shall we carry the black Broker— 
this respectable resetter of human beings—with us, Brail, 
eh?” 

“ Why, we had better,” said I, “ we may get some in- 
formation out of the vagabond; so kick him up, Moses ;” 
—he was at this moment lying on his back, apparently 
in a trance—* up with him, pique him with your board. 
ing pike, my man.” 7 

The seaman I had addressed did as he was desired; 
but the fellow was now either dead-drunk, or had suffi- 
cient nerve to control any expression of pain, for the 
deuced hard thumps and sharp progues he received, pro- 
duced no apparent effect. He lay like a log through 
them all; even the pain of the wound in his arm scemed 
insufficient to keep him awake. 

“Why, what is that—do you hear that?” said I, in 
great alarm; for,several dropping shots now rattled in 
the direction of the boats. All was still for a minute, 
and every ear was turned to catch the sound, during 
which time we distinctly heard in the distance a loud 
voice hail,— 

“Come out from beneath the bushes there, you vil- 
lains, or we shall fire a volley.” 

Again there was a long pause—a horn was sounded 
—then another—and a wild confused yell was heard, 
mingled with which the musketry again breezed up, 
and we could hear from the shouts of our people that the 
covering party at the boats had been assailed. When 
the first shot was fired, the black resetter lifted his head, 
anxiously, as if to listen, but secing my eyes were fixed 
on him, he instantly dropped it again. But the instant 
he heard the nogro horns, and the yells set up at their 
onset, und the renewal of the firing, he started to his 
legs, as active as a lynx, and before any of us could 
gather our senscs about us, he was on the verge of the 
wood, when all at once a thought seemed to come across 
him, and he turned, and hung in the wind for a mo- 
ment, as if irresolute whether to bolt or turn back, At 
this moment one of our pcople let drive at him, but miss. 
ed him, although the ball nipped off a dry branch close 
above his head. He instantly ran and laid hold of one 
of the pillars of the frame that supported the abominable 
little idol, Another shot was fired, whea down tumbied 
his godship on the head of his worshipper, who instantly 
caught the image by the legs, and seeing some of our 
people rushing to seize lim, he let go his hold of the up- 
right, and whirling the figure round, holding on by its 
legs, he let drive with it at the man nearest him, and 
dropped him like a shot. He then bolted out of sight, 
through one of the several muddy paths that opened into 
the mangrove thicket landward. 

** No time to be lost, my lads,” whistled old Davie ; 
“keep together ;’—then, in his thorough bass, “ Don't 
throw away a shot ; so now bring along your prisoners, 
and let us fall back on the boats—that’s it—march the 
Dons to the front—shove on, my fine fellows—shove on,” 

The firing had by this time slackened in the distance, 
but the cries had increased, and were now rising higher 





and fiercer as we approached. At length we reached the 
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fort, the place of our former conflict. Heavens! what 


a seene presented itself! It makes one’s blood run cold 
to reflect on it, even after the lapse of years. On the 
platform lay three of our people and two Spaniards stark 
and stiff, and already stripped naked as the day they 
were born, by whom Heaven only knows, while halt- 
a-dozen native dogs were tearing and riving the yet 
ecarcely cold carcasses, and dragging tle dead arms 
hither and thither, until our near approach frightened 
them away, wich a loud unearthly scream, of no kindred 
to a common bark. 

One fierce brute, with his fore paws planted, straight 
and stiif, before him, on a dead body, was tugging with 
his front teeth at the large pectoral muscle, occasionally 
letting go his hold to look at us, and utter a short angry 
bark, and again tearing at the bleeding flesh, as if it had 
been a carcass thrown to him for food. Another dog 
had lain down, with a hold of one of the same poor 
fellow’s cold hands. Every now and then he would 
clap his head sideways on the ground, so as to get the 
back grinders to bear on his prey; and there the creature 
was, with the dead blue fingers across his teeth, crunch- 
ing, and crunching, and gasping, with his mouth full of 
froth and blood, and marrow, and white splinters of the 
erushed bones, the sinews and nerves of the dead limb 
hanging like bloody cords and threads from Bah !— 
you have given us a little de trop of this, Master Benjie. 

Two wounded Spaniards were all this time struggling 
in the soft mud beyond the platform; their lower limbs, 
and in fact their whole bodies up to the arm-pits, had 
already settled down into the loathsome chaos. Some of 
our people were soft hearted enough to endeavour to extri- 
cate them, but “Get along, get along—be off to the boats 
will ye, be off to the boats, if you wish to sleep in a sound 
skin,” shouted by Mr. Sprawl, made all hands turn to the 
more engrossing affair of sclf-preservation. 

But as it was some time before we could all string 
over the stockade, and the single plank that led to it trom 
the platform across the mud, I could not help remarking 
one of the poor fellows who appeared to have been badly 
wounded, for there was blood on his face, and he appeared 
very pale. His struggles had gradually settled him up 
to the chin in mire—he was shrieking miscrably—he 
sunk over tho mouth—his exertions to escape increased 
—the mud covered his nose—he began to cough and 
splutter for breath—while he struggled hard with his 
arms to keop himself above the surface—had he been one 
of the best swimmers alive—alas! he was now neither on 
earth nor in water—his eyes were stilbvisible. Father 
of mercies, Ict me forget their expression--their hopeless 
dying glare, as he gradually sunk deeper and deeper into 
the quagmire. Ob! what a horrible grave! He disap- 
peared, but his hands were still visible—he clasped them 
together—then opencd them again—the fingers spread 
out, and quivered like aspen leaves, as he held them up 
towards heaven in an attitude of supplication. 

By the time the last of our stragglers had dragged 
their weary limbs into the enclosure, the shouting and 
firing again waxed warm in the direction of the bouts, 
so we made all sail towards them the instant wo had 
scrambled over the rude stockade, leaving the other 
wounded Spaniard, who lay in a barder part of the mud, 
to his fate, notwithstanding the poor fellow’s heart-pierc- 
ing supplication not to be left to perish in so horrible a 
manner as his comrade, who had just disappeared, We 
advanced as rapidly as we could, and presently came in 
sight of this new scene of action. The boats were filled 
with our people who had been left to guard them, but 
were still aground, although the flood was fast making. 
They had evidently made the most desperate attempts to 
get them afloat, and had been wading up to their waists 
in the mud. Four white Spaniards were blazing awa 
at them, and at least one hundred and fifty naked black 
savages were crowding round the head of the creek, and 
firing from half a dozen old rusty muskets, and throwing 
spears made of some sort of hard wood burnt at the 
ends, while several were employed cutting down the 
mangroves and throwing them into the mud, so as to be 
able to pass over them like a mat, and get at the boats. 
One or two of the demonlike savages were routing on 
bullock’s horns, while six or seven had already fallen 
wounded, and lay bellowing and struggling on the ground 
before the well-directed fire of our people. 

“ Advance, Mr. Sprawl, for the love of heaven,” the 
midshipman in charge of the party in the boats sung 
out—* advance, or we are lost; our ammunition is almost 
out.” 

Our own danger made it sufficiently evident, without 
this hint, that our only chance of safety was by a despe- 
rate effort to drive our opponents back into the wood, and 
there keep them at bay until the boats floated, 








“ Ay, ay, my boys,” cried I, “keep your fire—don’t 
run short.” 

*“Confound you, don’t fire,” continued Mr. Sprawl, 
“or you will hit some of us,” as several of the boat's 
crew nearest us continued, notwithstanding, to pepper 
away : then to his own people—* Follow me, men; if we 
don’t drive them into the wood,” as Me. Brail says, “till 
the tide makes, we are lost.” 

“ Hurrah!’ shouted the brave fellows, “ we shall give 
them a touch of the pike and cutlass, but no firing. 
Murrah.” 

We charged them, and the black savages and their 
white leaders were in an instant driven into the recesses 
of the jungle, but not before we had captured three more 
of the white Spaniards and seven of their black allies. 
Our object being in the meantime attained, we now 
called a halt, and sent back a man to the boats, with 
orders to advise us the moment they were afloat. Worn 
out and feeble 2s most of the party were, from want of 
food and fatigue, many fell asleep, leaning againt. trees, 
or slipped down on the twisted roots of the mangroves. 
Every thing had “@6ntinued quiet for about a quarter of 
an hour, no sound being heard beyond an occasional 
shout or wild cry in the recesses of the brushwood, when 
allat once the man we had despatched to the rear, came 
rushing up to us at the top of his speed. 

“The boats will be afloat in ten minutes, sir.” 

“Thank heaven, thank heaven,” I exclaimed. 

“But an Eboe canoe,” continued the man, suddenly 
changing my joy into sadness, “with more thau fifty 
people on board, 1s now paddling up the creek.” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed Mr. Sprawl, “ are we never to 
get clear of this infernal corner?” And then recollecting 
who he was, and where he was, and that the lives of the 
whole party were dependent on his courage and self- 
possession, he rose from where he had sat himself down 
on the root of a bush. 

“ Men, we must go the right about, and be off to the 
boats-——-so send the wounded forward; the officers and 
marines will bring up the rear. So heave ahead, will 
ye; but no rushing now—be cool, for the credit of the 
ship.” 

The instant we retreated the sound of the negro horns 
and drums again commenced; the yells rose higher than 
ever, and dropping shots whistled overhead, clipping off 
a leaf here and a dry branch there.- We sculled along ; 
the noises behind us increasing, until we once more 
reached the head of the creek. ‘The boats were by this 
time not afloat exactly, but the advance of the tide 
had so thinned the mud, that it was clear, if we could 
once get the people on board, we should have little diffi- 
culty in sliding them into deep water. However, the 
nearest could not be got within boat-hook length of the 
bank, and two of the oars being laid out to form a gang- 
way, no sooner did the first seaman step along them, 
than —crack—one gave way, and the poor fellow plumped 
up to the waist in the mud. If we were to get disabled 
in our fins, certain destruction must ensuc; this was 
nalpable to all of us; so we had to scramble on board 
through the abominuble stinking slime the best way we 
could, without risking any more of the ash staves. In 
the mean time the uncouth noises and firing in the rear 
came nearer and increased. 

* So now hand the prisoners on board, and place them 
beside their comrades there,” shouted Mr. Sprawl. 

Easier said than done. Taking advantage of the up- 
roar, they had hung back, and now as the first of the 
savages appeared from under the green trees, evidently 
with an intention of again attacking us, they fairly turned 
tail, and before we could gather our wits about us, they 
were off, and for ever beyond our ken. The last of our 
people had got on board, all to a poor boy, who had been 
badly wounded, indeed ham-strung with a knife, and as 
he had fainted on the brink from pain and loss of blood, 
for a moment he had been forgotten. But only for a 
moment. 

“God help me, God help me,” said I, “ why, it is poor 
little Graham, my own servant; shove close to, and let 
me try to get him on board.” The lad spoken of was a 
slight brown-haired boy, about fifteen years of age. ‘The 
sound of my voice seemed to revive him; he lifted his 
head; but the four Spanish prisoners, whom we had 
secured on board, on the instant, as if moved by one 
common impulse, made a bound overboard, and although 
they sank up to the waist, they made a desperate attempt 
to reach the bank, the leading one, who seemed to have 
been an officer, shouting out to their allies in the wood, 
“ Camaradas, una golpe bueno, y somos salrados—una 
golpe fuerte, y somos libres.” ‘This was the signal for a 
general rush of the combined column from out the thicket 
of black naked savages, led on by the white crew of the 





slaver. As they rushed down to the brink, the poor 
wounded lad made a desperate attempt to rise; and as he 
ran a step or two staggering towards the creek, he looked 
behind him at the savages, who were advancing with 
loud shouts. He then with his face as pale as ashes, 
and lips blue as indigo, and eyes starting from the socket, 
called out, “ For the dear love of Jesus, shove ahead, and 
save me; Oh! Mr. Sprawl, save me. Mr. Brail, for God 
Almighty’s sake, don’t desert me, Ob, Sir!” A black 
savage had rushed forward and seized hin—I fired—he 
dropped, dragging the boy down with him; and I could 
see him in his agony try to tear him with his teeth, 
while the helpless lad struggled with all his might to 
escape from the dying savage. He did get clear of him, 
and with a strength that [ could not believe he had pos- 
sessed, he once more got on his legs, and hailed me 
again; but the uproar was now so loud, and the firing so 
hot, that I could not hear what he said. 

“The boats are afloat, the boats are afloat!” shouted 
twenty voices at once. At this very moment a negro 
savage caught the lad round the waist, another laid hold 
of him by the hair, and before he could free himself, the 
latter drew his knife round his neck, and the next instant 
the trunk, with the blood gushing from the severed arte- 
ries, Was quivering amongst the mud, while the monster 
held aloft the bleeding head, with its quivering and 
twitching features. 

“ Flcaven have mercy on us—Hleaven have mercy on 
us,” said |, but we were now widening our distance fast, 
although I could see them strip the body with the speed 
of the inost expert camp-follower; and while the Spaniards 
on shore were, even under our fire, trying to extricate 
their comrades, all of them wounded, who were flounder- 
ing in the slime and ooze, the black allies were equally 
active in cutting up and mutilating the poor boy with the 
most demoniacal ferocity,and. . . . I dare not 
attempt further description of a scene so replete with 
horror and abomination. We poled along, with all the 
little strength that a day of such dreadful incidents, and 
a climate of the most overpowering heat ‘and fearful in- 
salubrity, had left us. At length the creck widened so as 
to allow us to ply our oars, when we perceived the large 
Eboe war-canoe, already mentioned, in the very act of en- 
tering the narrow canal we were descending. As we ap- 
proached, we had an opportunity of observing the equip- 
ment of this remarkable craft; it was tipwards of sixty 
feet long, and was manned by forty hands—twenty of a 
side, all plying their great broad-bladed paddles. ‘These 
men sat close to the gunwale of the vessel on each side, 


and were sufficiently apart to leave room for upwards of 


fifty men and women to be stowed amidships. These 
last were all bound with withes, or some kind of country 
rope ; and although there were no serious or very evident 
demonstrations of grief amongst them, yet it at once oc- 
curred to me, that they were slaves sent down to our 
black friend’s depot, to await the arrival of the next 
vessel, or probably intended to have completed the pole- 
acre’s cargo. An old white-headed, yellow-skinned negro, 
bearing the tatooed marks of a high-caste man of his 
tribe on his square-featured visage, and having the skin 
marked as if it had at one time been peeled off his temples 
on each side, was seated in the bow. He evidently took 
us for part of the crew of some slaver lying below. He 
shouted to us, and pointed to his cargo; but we had other 
fish to fry, and accordingly never relaxed in our pulling, 
until at five in the afternoon, we were once more on board 
of the felucca. On mustering we found seven missing, 
four of whom I knew had been killed outright, and no 
fewer than fourteen wounded, some of them seriously 
enough. The first thing we did was to weigh and drop 
down out of gun-shot of the fort, when we again anchor- 
ed close under the bank on the opposite side of the river. 
By the time we were all snug it was near six o’clock in 
the evening; and the wild cries and uproar on the bank 
had subsided, no sound marking the vicinity of our danger- 
ous neighbours, excepting a startling shout now and then, 
that gushed from amongst the mangrove jungle, while a 
thick column of blue smoke curled up into the calm 
evening sky from the smoking ruins of the house. Pre- 
sently, thin grey vapours arose from the surface of the 
stream on each bank, and rolled sluggishly towards us 
from the right agd left, until the two sheets of mist near- 
ly met. Still a clear canal remained in the middle of the 
noble stream, its dark flow now circumscribed within a 
space that a pistol-shot would have flown across _point- 
blank, and apparently banked in with wreaths of wool, 
or blue smoke. In a few minutes the mist on both beams 
rose gradually for about ten minutes, until the bushes be- 
yond it, on each side on the river’s brink, appeared as if 
a gauze screen had been interposed between us and them. 
It continued gradually to roll back, right and left, land- 
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ward, until it folded over and overlapped the mangroves 
on the shore, creeping along the tops of them, and leav- 
ing the air clear as crystal above its influence, where 

resently the evening star rose sparkling as brightly as 
if it had been a frosty sun-set. This had no sooner 
cleared, than, right ahead of us, a thicker body of mist 
than what had floated off from the banks, came rolling 
down the river, in like manner not rising above ten or 
twelve feet from the surface of the water, where it hung 
in asolid mass, without in any way melting into the clear 
atmosphere overhead. When it reached within a cable’s 
length of us, it became stationary, and owned allegiance 
to the genius of the sea-breeze, becoming thin and smoke- 
like until it blended into the dissipating vapours from the 
banks. It was the most noxious I ever breathed—* A 
palpable, and visible march miasma, the yellow fever in 
visible perfection,” quoth Lieutenant Sprawl. 

Through this mist, the glowing sun, now near his 
setting, suddenly became shorn of his golden hair, and 
obliged us with a steady view of his red bald globe; while 
his splendid wake, that half an hour before sparkled on 
the broad rushing of the mighty stream, converting its 
whirling eddies into molten gold, was suddenly quenched 
under the chill pestilential fen-damp, and every thing 
looked as like the shutting in of a winter’s night in Ould 
Ireland, with a dash of vapour from my own river Lee, 
which has mud enough to satisfy even a Cork pig, and 
that is saying a good deal. Had we only had the cold, 
the similitude would have been perfect. 

The sun set; and all hands, men and officers, carried 
on in getting themselves put to rights as well as they 
could after a day of such excitement and such stirring 
incidents. None of the wounded, I was rejoiced to find, 
were likely to slip through our fingers; but the fate of 
the pour fellows who were missing—What was it? Had 
they been fairly shot down, or sabred on the spot, or im- 
molated afterwards—or, after what we had witnessed, 
what might it not have been? The surgeon’s mate, who 
constituted part of our appointment, was a skilful fellow 
in his way, and I had soon the gratification to see all the 
men who had been hurt, properly cared for. As for my 
own wound, thanks to the profuse haemorrhage, the sen- 
sation was now more that of a deadening stunning blow 
than any thing else; and with the exception of the band- 
age round my head, I was not a great deal the worse, 
neither to look at, nor indeed in reality. Old Davie 
Doublepipe and I had dived into the small cabin, and 
having taken all the precautions that men could do in 
our situation, we sat down, along with old Pumpbolt the 
master, the two reefers, who had come in the frigate’s 
boats, and little Binnacle, to our salt junk and grog. 

“A deuced comfortable expedition, Brail, my darling, 
we have had this same day.” 

“Very,” responded Benjamin Brail, Esquire. ‘ But 
here’s to you, my man,” rapidly followed : “Dum vivimus 
vivamus,—so spare me that case bottle of rum.” 

However, we were too awkwardly placed. to spend 
much time over our frugal repast, as the poets say, and 
presently we were all on deck again. How beautiful, and 
how different the scene. A small cool breath of air from 
the land had rolled away the sluggish mists from the 
broad bosom of the noble river, and every thing overhead 
was once more clear and transparent. The bright new 
risen moon was far advanced in the second quarter, and 
cast a long trembling wake of silver light on the dark 
rushing of the broad stream, sparkling like diamonds 
on the tiny ripples, while the darkened half of the chaste 
planet herself was as perfectly visible, as if her disk had 
been half silver and half bronze. Her mild light, how- 
ever, was not strong enough to quench the host of glori- 
ous stars that studded the deep, deep firmament, which 
was without a cloud. On either hand the creeping sick- 
ly fog had disappeared, and the dark black banks were 
clearly defined against the sky, the one shore being lit 
up by the rising moon, and the other by the golden track 
of the recently set sun. 

The smoke over the site of the conflagration, which 
had been pale gray during the daylight, became gradual- 
ly luminous and bright as the night closed in; and every 
now and then, as if part of the building we had seen on 
fire had fallen in, a cloud of bright sparks would fly up 
into the air, spangling the rolling masses of the crimson- 
tinged wreaths of smoke, that now shone with vivid dis- 
tinctness. At length the light and flame both slowly de- 
creased until they disappeared altogether, leaving no 
indiction as to their whereabouts. 

“ Come,” said I, “we may all turn in quietly for the 
night. The savages ashore there scem at length to be 
asleep.” 

The words were scareely out of my mouth, when a 


wood chips had suddenly blazed up, once more illuminat- 
ed the whole sky right over above where we had seen 
the sparks and luminous smoke, while a loud concert of 
Eboe drums, horns, and wild shouts, arose in the dis- 
tance. 

“ Some vile Fetish rite is about being celebrated,” said I. 

The noise and glare continued, and with a sickening 
feeling, I turned away and looked towards the rising 
moon. Her rays glittered on the gurgling and circling 
eddies of the river, making every trunk of a tree, or 
wreath of foam as it floated down with the current, loom 
clear and distinct, as they swam in black chains and dark 
masses past the sparkling line her chaste light illuminat- 
ed. I had leaned for near a quarter of an hour with 
folded arms, resting my back against the lowered yard, 
admiring the screnity of the scene, and contrasting it 
with the thrilling events of the day, and pondering in 
my own mind what the morrow was to bring forth, when 
a large branch of a tree, covered with foliage, floated past 
and attracted my attention, the leaves twinkling darkly 
in the night breeze between us and the shining river. 
{mmediatcly a small canoe, with two dark figures in it, 
launched out from the darkness, and swam down the 
river into the bright wake of the glorious planet, and 
floated slowly across it, on the bosom of the mighty 
stream, that rolled past like a sheet of molten silver. The 
next moment it vanished in the darkness. I saw it dis- 
tinctly—there could be no mistake. 

“Tsay, friend Sprawl,”—he was standing beside me 
enjoying the luxury of a cigar,—“did you sce that?” 
pointing in the direction where the tiny craft had disap- 
peared. He had also seen it. 

“ We had better keep a bright look-out,” continued I; 
“those savages may prove more venturesome in the dark- 
ness than we chose this morning to belicve possible.” 

I kept my eye steadily in the direction where we had 
seen the canoe vanish ; but she was still invisible, and no- 
thing for some tine occurred to create any alarm. Every 
thing continued quict and still. Even the shouting on 
shore had entirely ceased. On board of the felucea, the 
men were clustered round a blazing fire forward, that 
cast a bright red glare on the dark rushing of the mighty 
stream as it whizzed past, lap-lapping against our bows, 
and closing in on the rudder, that cheeped as it was 
jigged from side to side by the water with a buzzing 
gurgle; while the small round whirling eddics, visible by 
the tiny circles of white froth and hissing bells, where 
the divided waters spun away as if glad of their reunion 
in our wake, and then rolled down astern of us, blend- 
ing together in one dark eddy, wherein the boats under 
the tatfere] sheered about, with the water flashing at their 
bows, like so many captured hippopotami, until | expect- 
ed every moment to sce the taught painters torn away. 

The wounded by this time were all stowed snugly be- 
low, but the figures on the crowded deck of the little ves. 
sel glanced wildly round the crackling fire. Many of the 
men, who had floundered in the slime of the creck, ap- 
peared like absolute statues of plaster of Paris, when the 
mud had dried on them, as they busily employed them- 
selves in picking off great patches of the hardened filth 
that adhered to their clothes like greaves and cuisses. 
Some were engaged cooking their food; others were 
cleaning their arms; while the grog went round cheerily, 
and the loud laugh and coarse jest evinced the buoyancy 
of young hearts, even while they sat within car-shot of 
the groans of their wounded comrades, and while the 
bodies of those who had fallen were scarce cold, and the 
most appalling dangers to themselves had just been sur- 
mounted. 

I was now called below by the surgeon’s mate to in- 
spect the condition of the wounded. Old Bloody Polite- 
ful accompanied me. None of the sound part of the 
crew had yet turned in, but, in the’ hurry of going 
ashore, all their hammocks had been left slung; and, as 
the between-decks was barcly five feet high, it was rather 
a bothersome matter to navigate between the rows of 
hammocks, empty and full. Two large lanterns hung 
from hooks screwed into the beams amidships, but the 
lights within were none of the brightest, nor were the 
glass panes any of the clearest. Such as they were, they 
did not greatly elucidate the state of matters ; but, in an- 
other sense, if to afford heat to the confined berth-deck 
had been an object, they constituted a most efficient appa- 
ratus, as the hot fat smoke that screwed out of the little 
perforated tin domes at the top of them sufficiently 
evinced. Immediately above the lanterns, that were 
suspended each by a picce of spunyarn about six inches 
long, on each side of the beam, where it had been bevelled 
away, was arrayed a whole swarm of cockroaches in two 
semicircles, one on each side of the timber, with their 





strong bright glare, as if a flame from a heap of dry 





like the spears of the serried phalanx of old,—a more 
courageous beetle than the rest, every now and then 
making a forward movement of a step or two, until the 
heat of the ascending flame scorched him back again. 
However, we soon had to attend to other matters. 

The first amongst the wounded that I had occasion to 
address was the corporal of marines, of whom mention 
has been before made, one of the boats’ crews who were 
leagued with us. He was a fine handsome young fellow 
—a Scotsman. When we came down he was speaking 
to a messmate, who stood beside his hammock helping 
him to some drink, 

“ Oh, man,” said he, “did ye no remark the clearnes 
and stillness of the creek, after leaving the muddy rush- 
ing of the river, just before the action began—immedi- 
ately before it was stirred up by that hideous, highland 
cow-looking beast of a hippopotamy, the vile brute that 
raised the mud, until it converted the crystal clear water 
into pease brose, and be d dtoit? I hate these wee 
highland nowt. <A big sonsy stot is a manageable ani- 
mal, and respectable withal, and quiet; but thae sma’ 
hieland deevils!—Hech! what sharp horns they have ! 
And although a bold front aye quells them, still they al- 
ways are on the look-out to take you at disadvantage— 
in the louping of a dyke, for instance, wha will assure ye 
that they shall not kittle your hinderlinds ?—But what 
am I raving about ?—Ou, ay! about the clear creek, with 
the white scales of the bit fishes turning up their sides 
to the light, and glancing like silver far down in the 
transparent depths of the deep water, as we lay on our 
oars. Guid kens—forbye being weak and worn, and 
scant o’ glee, for a leaden weight lay on my specrits— 
yet the sicht drave me aff and awa’ in a moment amang 
my ain native blue hills and heathery braes—ay, and 
clear saugh-fringed sparkling burnies too, rippling bon- 
nily in the sunshine owre their half dry channels of 
bright sand and pebbles, with the trouts louping plump, 
plump, out of the swirls at the bottom of the ripples at 
the gray flies, and then spanking off up the rushing 
streams, glancing zigzag like fire-flaughts from ae sha- 
dowy bank till another—although, all the while, I was 
conscious, that maybe between disease, und shot, and 
cauld iron, I was but a step frae heeven—we’ll no name 
the other place. Oh, that thocht of my home brack in 
upon my mind like a gleam of sunshine on a stormy sea.” 

Presently the poor fellow appeared to become highly 
excited, and to breathe very hard. Sprawl and I had by 
this time stuck our heads up between the rows of ham- 
mocks. 

“ Well, Lennox, what may be wrong with you?” 





said 


— 


“ Nothing very particular,” was the answer ; “only I 
am afraid that I am about departing for yon place.” 

“What place ?” 

“Ou! I just meant to insinuate to your honour, that 
I was dying.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense !” said Sprawl ; “ don't be so chicken- 
hearted, man. No fear of you, if you will but keepa 
good heart.” 

“It may be sae, it may be sae; but I am doomed, and 
I know it.” 

“ How ?” said I, much interested—* How? Tell me 
what forebodings you have had—do now !” 

To make what passed after this intelligible, it is pro- 
per to remark, that this poor fellow was the most sober 
and hardworking man in the frigate—a favourite with 
all hands, men and officers. It appeared, that for several 
days he had been suffering from violent dysentery,—in- 
deed, he had been ill before he left the Gazelle, and this 
very morning the surgeon had given him eighty drops of 
laudanum,—but, notwithstanding, he would not on any 
account be left behind, indeed he insisted on going in 
the boats. It was svon evident, however, that even 
during the attack he was unnaturally clevated by the 
effects of the medicine; for although a known and tried 
hand, and acknowledged to be one of the bravest men in 
the ship, yet his extraordinary conduct had startled many 
of us, myself amongst others. When the long shed was 
set fire to, for instance, I thought he was drunk, for he 
kept swaggering about, with half shut eyes, and speaking 
to himself, in a manner altogether unaccountable, know- 
ing as I did the character of the man; but in the tumult 


” 


‘I had at length lost sight of him. 


“What makes you so down-hearted, my man ?” 

I now saw that the poor fellow evidently was still un- 
der the influence of Jaudanum, after the exhilarating 
effects had evaporated. It afterwards came to my know- 
ledge, that the surgeon, seeing his weak state when the 
boats got on board again, had given him another dose, 
but this had not yet had time to operate. 





heads inward, and their long feelers in perpetual motion, 


“ What makes you so down-hearted ?” I repeated. 
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“ Down-hearted !" he rejoined, his eyes twinkling 
brightly ; “down-hearted, bless your honour! I was 
rather so certainly some time ago, but now I begin to 
feel myself growing the happiest fellow in the whole 


ship,—yes, the happiest—happy—hap”—and he fell over 


into a short troubled snooze. 

Some time elapsed, and I had removed to another part 
of the vessel, when I again heard his voice. 

“ Stand clear until I get ont—don’t you hear them call 
all hands ?—so,”—and before I could prevent him he had 
floundered on deck. 

We lifted him into his hammock again. He still con- 
tinued to breathe very hard. At length he looked me 
right in the face— 

I say, master-at-arms—Lord ! what a comical dream 
I have had! Why, we were all ashore cutting out,— 
what, do you think ?—a little heathen god, defended by 
bull dogs !—~and a devil of a good fight he made of it, 
ha, ha, ha!—We were too many for him, though; and 


when we had set fire to his house, and split the skulls of 


a thousand of his people or so, the little grinning, mon- 
keyfied son-of-a-gun, just as I was taking aim at him, 
jumped down from his perch, and flew like a cannon-shot 
right against me, giving me such a settler, ha, ha, ha !— 
Zounds ! only fancy Jack Lennox mentioning in the re- 
turn, as ‘killed by a heathen god! the bloody little image 
pitching itself right into his stomach !’—ha, ha, ha!” 

And so in truth it was. For when our friend Sergeant 
Quacco bolted, after finding the shrine of the Fetish no 
sanctuary, and had whirled the image amongst us, the 
uncouth missile had brought up in the pit of poor Len- 
nox’s stomach sure enough, and had there told most fear- 
fully. 

All of the wounded complained greatly of thirst, scarce- 
ly one of them in his groanings saying a word about the 
pain of his wounds. 

Another poor fellow, an Trishman, who belonged to 
the frigate’s mizen-top, had got a cruel cut transversely 
down his cheek, which it had fairly laid open. 

“Well, Callaghan,” said I, “how do you get on? 
Ugly gash that—spoiled your beauty, my fine fellow. 
But never mind—Greenwich at the worst under your 
lee, you know.” 

He looked at me, with a face as pale as death, but with 
a comical expression notwithstanding, and a bright twin- 
kle of his eye— 

“ Please you, sir, tobacco juice nips like fury.” 

“T don’t doubi it. But what have you to do with it at 
present? Wait until your wound gets* better. Surely 
you have not a quid in your cheek now ?” 

He sucked in his sound cheek ; but the exertion started 
the plaster-straps that had been applied across the wound 
in the other, and the blood agaim began to flow. 

* Blazes !” said he, “ if that d d quid won't be the 
death of me !” and thereupon he hooked it out of his po- 
tato-trap with his finger, and threw the cherished morsel 
with great violence from tim, 

Here our Scotish friend again broke in upon us—* I 
say, you Clinker—you master-at-arms—dainn me if I 
think it is a dream after all. I am now sure it was a 
bona fide spree that we have had on shore to-day, and 
that my days are numbered from the thump I received 
from the graven image. Lord, that Saunders Skelp 
should have been left to dree such weird! Hech, but the 
contusion was most awful sair !” 

I pricked up my ears when, first of all in his ravings, 
I heard the poor fellow pronounce the words bona fide, 
but followed up as this was by his speaking of a contu- 
sion, a word utterly unknown amongst the crew on the 
berth deck, I became riveted to the spot, and most anx- 
iously desirous to know something more of our marine. 
I had stepped a few paces towards the ladder, when my 
curiosity again drew me to the side of his hammock. 

“Tsay, friend, wha may ye be?” said the man—in 
common routine of the ship, I had never noticed his 
Scotish accent, more Scotish now, by the way, than it 
usually was—* J say, friend, what for do you persevere 
jn haunting me in this way ?” 

* Why, my good man, I am only endeavouring to see 

ou and the rest of the wounded properly cared for—be- 
i me, I have no desire to bother you or any one else.” 

“It may be all vera true,” said the man, turning him- 
self, apparently with great pain, on his back; “it may be 
all vera true—but noo, sin I am_ persuaded that I dinna 
dream, let me gather the sma’ wits God has gi’en me, 
weel about me. Let me see—let me see—we all ken the 
service we were ordered on this blessed morning—nane 
better than Saunders Skelp—what am I dreaming o’? 
Jack Lennox, I mean—gude hae a care o’ us, my harns 
are strongly confused.” Then, after a pause, during 
which he appeared to be exerting himself to ca!l in bis 











scattered thoughts—* Weel a weel, ye aw ken wha focht, 
and wha sang sma’, and mony a stalwart blow was struck 
—that I ken—and sickly as I was, it behoved me, the 
son o’ auld Pate Skelp, of Lincomdodie, to do my devoir, 
as Sir Walter says, and to it I buckled; but I believe in 
second sicht noo, for we drave aw obstruction before us 
like chaff, until we encountered wi’ that wee wudden 
goddity, when to stop our advance, I saw it as plain as 
pease, the creature whirled aff its perch and flew crack 
against the midriff of me, Saunders, like a stane frae a 
testndo—Hoot, no, of Jack Lennox, I mean.” 

“ My good frienc,” said I, “ you must be very ill— 
compose yoursclf;” then aside to one of the men, “ Are 
you sure Lennox is not tipsy ?” ‘The poor fellow over- 
heard me. 

“ Tipsy ! me foo !” and he lay back and drew a long 
breath like a porpoise. He immediately continued— 
“ Ay, and | believe [am foo after all—but wha may ye 
be that taunts me thereanent sae unceremoniously, and 
me mair than half dead? It was na yeer siller that slo- 
kened me, I’se warrant, if foo I am—foo!—sma’ man- 
ners have ye to taunt a puir chiel like me with being foo 
—my certie, whisky maun hae been plentier than gen- 
tlemen among us the day, or foo I ne’er should hae been 
—foo !” 

I was now much interested about the poor fellow, and 
as I incommoded the wounded man who lay in the cot 
next him to port, I moved round to the other side, and 
again addressed our eccentric friend: “ Now, my good 
man,” said I, “I don’t want to teaze you, but as the 
doctor says he has great doubts of you, I again ask you 
if I can do any thing for you; have you any bequest to 
leave ?” 

“ T say, freei’,” rapped out the poor fellow, “the doctor 
may go and be damned,”’—this was certainly very plain, 
if not very complimentary ;—‘ and it will not break my 
heart if ye’re no that far ahint him. But I shail live to 
dance at his dregy yet. What can he say to a man like 
me? But you, sir, it was you that accused me of get- 
ting drunk—and drunk I may be after all, for my head 
sooms most awfu’.”’ 

The poor creature’s mind was now utterly a-wool- 
gathering, I saw. Presently he called out, “I say, my 
lad, what are you abusing that brute beast for? Haud 
aff the dog, sir,—that’s the beast that wanted to worry 
Mr. Brail; but never mind, dinna massacre him, noo 
since you have ta’en him—never abuse a prisoner.” 

I began to get tired of this, and was about moving 
from where I stood, and going on deck, when, on turn- 
ing round, I found the ladder had been unshipped on 
purpose to afford access to some locker behind it, and 
Sprawl and J, unless we had chosen to give additional 
trouble to poor devils who were most of them sufficiently 
done already, were obliged to remain a little longer 
where we were. Immediately after this Lennox again 
sung out, “ Neebour, can you tell me whar about we 
are, eh?”—and before I could answer he continued, 
“ Hech, man, he’s but a puir shilpit cretur, that Brail 
lad.” I was half inclined to be angry at this unceremo- 
nious opinion of my personal qualifications, but to be 
thus apostrophised to my face, was so very absurd, that 
I laughed in spite of myself. “ A puir bit animal, sir,” 
the man continued—* and tak my word for it, Saunders 
Skelp’s word, that he must have been ony thing but gleg 
at the uptak. ‘The chiel, ’se warrant, was slow, slow 
at his lair—a kind of yird taid as it were—and what the 
deevil that hairum-scairum captain of ours, Sir Oliver, 
could see in the animal to take him to sea with him asa 
leetenant, I’m sure I canna tell. But then the commo- 
dore is sickan a through-ither kind o’ chap himsell, that 
whan ane has time to reflect on’t, there is nae miracle in 
his drawing to this camstecrie callant, Benjie Brail, after 
all.” 

I could no longer contain, so smothering my laughter 
the best way I could, I left him, and made my visits to 
the other poor fellows; when finding them all as com. 
fortable as in their melancholy predicament they could 
be, I desired that the ladder might be shipped again, and 
was in the act of ascending when I heard our friend 
Skelp again maundering to himself. 

“ God, to have seen the bir with which the wee hea- 
then god flew richt through the air, and gied me sickan 
a devel in the wame. Hech, it is ominous—vary omi- 
nous, and [’ll die o’t, I'll die o’t, It is maist awfu’ het 
in this cursed hole ; oh for a green tree and a cool breeze! 

‘ Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi.’” 

A long pause. 

“ Lord, but it’s chokey 

I laughed outright, and so did Sprawl. Saunders no- 
ticed this, and in his delirium began to laugh too. 


me 





“ What’s that skirling like the curlew one moment, 
and grunting like a nine farrow pig the other? 1 say, 
friend, what kittles ye sae? Come here, my wee man, 
come here,” and raising himself in his hammock he 
stared idly into my face, and then shook his head vio- 
lentiy. “ Heard ever any Christian the like o’ that?” 
said the poor corporal; “ hear till that,” and he again 
walloped his cabeza from side to side ; “ dinna ye hear 
hoo iny brain is dried up and knotted in my cranium by 
this vile fever? Safe us, it's aw into lumps like aitmeal 
in brose, and noo the lumps have hardened intil a con- 
sistence like flint,—losh! how they rattle in my skull 
like chucky stanes in a wean’s rash-basket !’ Another 
shake of his head. ‘“ Ech, the very fire-sparks are flee- 
ing from my ee. I wonder if they can be hardened 
ideas; at ony rate they have struck fire frae ilk ither. 
Do ye ken I could write poetry the now—I’ll be up and 
overboard, if ye dinna haud me. I'll be up and over- 
board.” 

Discreet even in his madness, he had given warning 
and time for the hint to be taken by his messmates, and 
he was now forcibly held down. 

As he lay back he continued to murmur, “ Oh, puir 
Saunders Skelp, puir Saunders Skelp, that ye should hae 
gotten yer death-blow fraé a bloody wee heathen god, 
and you the son of a minister’s man—a godly bairn of 
the reformation!” ‘Then lifting his head, as if his own 
exclamation had startled him, “ Saunders Skelp—wha 
ca’s on Saunders Skelp—there is nae Saunders Skelp 
here, 1 trow? As for you, ye wee blackened deevil,” 
(me, Benjie Brail, viz.) “ Oh, man, if I had gotten the 
educating ov’ ye, my taws wad hae driven mair lair intil 
ye at the but-end, than ten southern maisters wha appeal 
till the head.” 

Our attention was here diverted by the hail of the look- 
out on deck. 

“ Boat, ahoy!” A pause. “ Coming here?” Still 
no answer. 

I scrambled up the ladder, by this time replaced, ac- 
companied by; Mr. Sprawl, who, during my idle palaver 
with the Scotish corporal, had made an overhaul of all 
the poor fellows, and seen every one’s wants attended to. 
When we came on deck, we found a cluster of people at 
the aftermost part of the felucca. The moment we ad- 
vanced, little Binnacle said, “ Some one has twice hailed 
us from the water astern, sir, but we can make nothing 
of it. We hear the voice, but we cannot see the man 
who shouts, sir.” 

Both Davie Doublepipe and myself strained our eyes 
to catch the object ; for although it was a bright moon- 
light overhead, yet astern of us the thick mist that had 
rolled down the river, and still hovered in that direction, 
concealed every thing under its watery veil. 

Presently we heard the splash of a paddle, and a voice 
shouted out, “ Oh, dis current, dis*current! I never 
sall be able for stem him. Send a boat to pick me up; 
do—send a boat, massa.”’ 

This was one thing I begged to decline doing. 

“ My man, whoever you may be, you must shove 
ahead, and get alongside yourself, for no boat shall be 
sent to you until we make you out.” 

Here we could hear the creature, whatever it was, 
puff and blow, and the splashing of the paddle becamie 
louder, while every now and then it gave a thump with 
its open palm on the side of the canoe, or whatever it 
might be it was in. At length a small dory, as it is called 
in the West Indies, a tiny sort of canoe, shot out of the 
fog, with a dark figure paddling with all his might in 
the stern, while a slighter one was sitting in the bow. 
He was soon alongside, and who should scramble on 
board but our friend the Resetter? He took no notice of 
any of us, but, turning round, stooped down over the 
side, and said something in an African dialect, that I 
could not understand, to the figure in the boat, who im- 
mediately handed up what appeared to me to be a log of 
wood, which he put away czrefully beside the long-gun. 
He then called out again to the party remaining in the 
canoe to come on deck, when a handsome young Eboe 
woman stepped on board. 

“ Now, captain,” said our free and easy friend—* now, 
captain, will you hab de goodness to hoist in my dory?” 

“ And for what should I do that same ?” said J, a lit- 
tle taken aback by the fellow’s cool impudence. “ Little 
reason why I should not knock you overboard, my dar- 
ling, after the transactions of this morning.” 

“ Transaction, captain ; O, massa, I don’t know him; 
but dis I knows, if you got your head broke dis day, you 
desarve it—ah, very mosh.” 

A momentary feeling of irritation shot across me, but 
the absurdity of the whole affair instantly quelled it, and, 
in spite of myself, { could not help laughing. 
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“ Well, well, Clinker, take care of this man, and the 
woman who is with him, will ye? and tell Jerry to get 
supper in the cabin.” 

The lieutenant and I resumed our walk on the con- 
fined deck of the little vessel for a quarter of an hour, 
when the steward came to me and announced that supper 
was ready. We went below, where our counforts in a 
small way had been excellently well attended to ; the lamp 
was burning cheerily, the small table was covered with 
an immaculate table-cloth, although none of the finest, 
and twb well filled decanters of Teneriffe sparkled on the 
table, while a beautiful junk of cold salt beef, and a dish 
of taties in their skins, with the steam smoking up 
through the cracks in them, and a large case-bottle of 
capital old Jamaica, gave assurance of a small streak of 
comfort after the disasters and fatigues of the day. 

Speaking of potatoes, stop till I immortalise my old 
mother’s receipt. “ To dress a potato—wash it well, but 
no scraping ; at the thickest end cut off a piece’’—(I beg 
the dear old woman’s pardon—pace)—“ cut off a piece 
the size of a sixpence. This is the safety-valve through 
which the steam escapes, and all rents in the skin are 
thereby prevented, just as the aforesaid valve prevents a 
rupture in the steam-boiler ; and if you do this carefully, 
oh for the mealiness (maliness) thereof !” 

I had asked old Pumpbolt the master, little Binnacle 
my only mid, the youngster wio had behaved so gallantly 
at the start, to sup with me, along with Dick Marline, 
one of the master’s mates of old Gazelle, and young De 
Walden, another reefer of the dear old barky, a most 
beautiful boy ; he was sixteen, tall and handsomely, al- 
though slightly, framed. So far as I can judge, the 
youngster might have stood five feet ten. He might 
have been more. He had his shoes on, but no stockings 
—very wide trowsers—no waistcoast nor jacket, but a 
broad white and blue striped shirt, folded very far back 
at the throat, and no neckcloth. He wore an enormously 
broad brimmed straw hat, with a black ribbon round it, 
in rather a natty bow on the left side, while his loins 
were still girt with his by no means maiden sword. As 
I was diving into the cabin through the small compan- 
ion, he came up to me—* Do you know, sir, that I can- 
not sup with you to-night? I hope you will excuse 
me.” 

“ Indeed, Master de Walden,” said I, “ I cannot; 
you must come; I am sure a glass of wine will do you 
good.” 

“ T know, sir, I know, and am very much obliged to 
you; but—but I have no clothes, sir. I wet my jacket 
this morning in weighing the stream-anchor, and the 
only other one is so covered with mud, that really 1 am 
unable decently to appear in it.” 

** Poo, never mind, boy; come down in any way you 
choose.”’ 

We adjourned to the cabin. My brother lieutenant, 
as pleasant a fellow as ever stepped, notwithstanding his 
peculiarities, and old Pumpbolt and myself, sat down at 
one side of the small table, having first deliberately taken 
our coats off. We were confronted by little Binnacle, 
and the other midshipmen, who came down immediately 
after. Young De Walden sat in his trowsers and shirt, 
with his black silk handkerchief tied only once round 
his neck, and a red silk handkerchief round his waist. 
The dress sct off the handsome young féllow’s figure to 
great advantage, the fineness of his waist giving a beau- 
tiful relief to the spread of his shoulders, while his beat 
tifully moulded neck, white as the driven snow, contrast- 
ed strikingly with his fine but sun-burnt countenance. 
His hair curled in short black ringlets far back on his 
large marble forehead, “ smooth as monumental alabis- 
ter.” That is a fine turned sentence now, but I am 
quite certain that all this portended carly baldness. 

The salt junk was placed on the table, and we all be- 
gan our operations with great zeal; the biscuit vanished 
in great quantities,—the boys were happy as princes, the 
smallest, my own tough bargain, little Binnacle, becoin- 
ing talkative, when who should walk into the cabin, bat 
Sergeant Quacco himself? He had diversified his love- 
liness after a most remarkable manner; first, he was 
naked as the day his mother bore him, all to his waist- 
cloth of red serge. He had sandals of coarse untanned 
Jeather on his feet, a cross belt of black leather slung 
over his right shoulder, which supported a bayonet with. 
out a sheath, and into which the rust had eaten, the 
whole affair being regularly honey-combed, while his 
broad chest and brawny arms were tattooed with gun- 
powder or indigo, into the most fantastic shapes that one 
could dream of. On his head he wore an old military 
shacko, the brass ornaments cruelly tarnished, and he 
carried a long wand of a wild cane in his hand, of the 





thickness of my thumb, and about ten feet high, the top 


of which kept rasp, rasping against the roof of the low 
cabin as he spoke. 

“ Hillo, steward, what do you mean by this, that you 
let those savages turn us out of house and home in this 
manner ?”—Then addressing the interloper—* my fine 
fellow, you are a little off your cruising ground, so be 
after making yourself searce—bolt—vanish—get on deck 
with you, or L shall be after swearing a very ugly oath.” 

“* Massa, massa,” quoth the man; “easy for you chuck 
me overboard—nobody can say you shan’t,—but only 
listen leetle bit, and I know you yourself shall say my 
hargument good for someting.” 

There was a pause, during which he civilly waited for 
me to speak, when finding I had no inclination to do so, 
he continued— 

“ Ah, I know, and I older man den you, massa, people 
never should trie when dem blood is up (unless in de 
case of fight for Kin Shorge). Ah alway wait, massa, 
until you see and consider of de reason of de ting.” 

I was rebuked before the poor black savage, and I 
suppose he saw it in my face, fur all at once he gathered 
courage, and approached close to me, and placing his 
large black paw—l! noticed the palm was a dingy white 
—on my arm between the elbow and wrist, he looked up 
into my face,— 

“ Massa, you have not got one wife ?” 

“ No, | have not.” 

“ But, massa, you can fancy yourself to hab one wife.” 

I nodded. 

“ Well, den, I go on. Suppose you hab one comfort- 
able house, plenty pig dere, yam grow all round, orange 
tree blossom close to, plantain throw him cool shadow 
over all, bending heavily in de breeze, over de house, wid 
de fruit ready for drop into your mout, when you look 
up at him; de little guinea pig squeak here and snort 
dere ; we hab pine-apple and star-apple—oh, wery sweet 
—de great corn (maise dem call him) grow all round de 
house, pease cover him like one vine, and your servants 
are working and singing, and de comfortable sunshine 
is drying every ting, and closing all de beautiful flowers 
in him sleepy heat, and you are sitting in your chair, 
wid some small drop of grog after you hab eat good din- 
ner of goat, and maybe one broiled fis, and just when 
you take your pipe, light him, and put him into your 
mout—crack—one musket shot sing over your head— 
you jomp—(who would not jomp ?—Debil himself would 


jomp)—and, before you can tink—flash—one sailor make 


blow at your head with him glass-clear cutlass. And 
ah, massa, suppose de worstest come, and dese strangers 
set fire to your quiet hut, after beating and bruising you, 
and de flames begin to crackle and hiss over de wery 
apartment where you know your wile is, and are con- 
suming all your goods at de same time ; and dem black 
people were my yoods, for if you had left we to oursef 
dis morning, | should have got two hundred doubloon, 
and five hundred piece of check clot, from de Spanish 
captain, for dose one hundred and fifty slave, who, to 
prevent them from being miserable as you call in Ha- 
vanna, you hab sent to be happy in heaven.” And he 
smiled in great bitterness of spirit. 

I was much struck with all this, and looked steadfastly 
at the poor creature, who was standing right opposite 
me with his arms folded in all the dignity of a brave 
man, who considers his fate sealed. ‘There was a long 
pause. When he next spoke, it was in a low melancholy 
tone. 

“ De morning sun when him first sparkle on de water- 
drop dat hang like diamond on de fresh green leaf, shine 
on me dis wery morning, one rish and happy man—one 
leetle chief—toaster of all dem ting 1 speak about. 
White man of war peoples come. Sun set in de west— 
red trou de sickly fog, leaving every wegitable yellow 
and dry and dusty—who him shine on now—on ime, 
Quacco, once more—aye, but Quacco widout house, or 
home, or friend, or goods more as he hab on him back 
—on Quacco standing up in him shin, desolate as one 
big large baboon de day him new catch.” Here the 
poor fellow could no longer control his feelings, but wept 
bitterly—after a burst of grief, he continued, with a voice 
almost inarticulate from intense emvotion—* If all dis 
was pass wid you, captain, in one leetle hot day, in one 
small twelve hour !” But his manhood once more rallied 
in his bosom, and making a step towards me with all 
the native independence of a noble savage, he said, lay- 
ing one of his hands on his heart, * Yes, massa, | ask 
you, had all dis happen to you, let alone one poor black 
debillike myse!f, white man as you is—king’s officer as you 
is——Christian person on de back of bote—can you put your 
hand where mine is now, and say, dat your spirit would not 
have been much tnove—dat it would not have been a bit- 
ter, bitter ting to look back to what you was when dat 


sun rose, and den to consider what his last light glanced 
on?” He now slowly drew his bayonet—I started at the 
motion, and Sprawl half rose from his ehair, and seized 
the carving knife that lay on the table. 

The man did not move a muscle, but continued look« 
ing steadfastly in my face, while he placed the handle or 
pipe of the naked weapon in my right hand. 

“ Massa,” at length he said, coolly and deliberately, 
“Tam helpless and unarmed, and a pour drunken rascal 
beside, and in your power—one moment and you can 
make cut my troat—if I have ill used you dis day, ! have 
told you of de provocation—you best know what you 
would have done in my place. But, massa, bote for we 
blood is red, and you should not forget dis ting, dat one 
time dis forenoon it might hab been for you place to hax 
Sergeant Quacco to save you trom dem brute beast on 
sore.” 

I was taken regularly aback. 

“ But what brought you here, my good man 2” said I. 

“ De fear of death,” he promptly replied. “ It has en- 
tered de foolis head of de blacks dat | was de cause of de 
attack—dat I was in league wid you, being, as you see, 
one English gentlemen like yoursefs, (I had great diffi- 
culty in maintaining my gravity at all this.) So my 
wife dere creep to where I hide when de evening come, 
and say”—here he took hold of Sprawl’s hand in both of 
his, and looked up tenderly into his face (any one having 
our friend Liston’s countenance, when the Beauty is 
shamming Bashful, painted on the retina of his mind’s 
eye, has a tolerable idea of our superior officer.) Oh for 
an hour of Wilkie to have caught the two cherubs as a 
group !—“ Quacco’—-him say ‘ Hokey doodle doo, ” 

“ ee what?” quoth Sprawl, like to choke with sup. 
pressed laughter—* Say what ?” 

The poor fellow regarded the lieutenant for some time 
with the greatest surprise, murmuring aside, “ What 
can de good gentleman see to amuse him so mosh ?” then 
aloud, “ Him say in de Eboe tongue, ‘* you old willain, 
your troat is to be slice dis wery night.’—* De debil,’ say 
I,‘ Joorem junkee pop,’ say 1; dat is, it shan’t if I can 
help it. So I bolt--run away—-launch dory—and here 
I is, Sergeant Quacco, ready once more to serve his ma- 
jesty, Kin Shorge--God save de Mtn!" 

Here old Bloody Politeful fairly exploded into the most 
uproarious mirth. The negro looked at him in great 
amazement for some time, until at length the infection 
caught me, when blowing all my manners to the winds, 
off I went at score after our friend. ‘The peculiarities 
of Davie Doublepipe’s voice were more conspicuous in 
his joyous moments, if that were possible, than when he 
spoke calmly, and as he shouted out,“ I say, Benjie, 
Jooram junky pop,” in one tune, and “ why, Brail, Hokey 
doodle doo,” in the other, the alternations were so start- 
ling to poor Quacco’s ear, that he looked at the lieutenant 
and then at me first of all in great alarm, and with his 
eye on the door, as if to ascertain that there was no im- 
pediment toa rapid retreat. At last he seemed to com- 
prebend the mystery, and caught the contagion of our 
mirth also, shouting as loud as either of us—* What 
dem white gentlemen can see to Jangh at—what funny 
ting it can be? ha, ha, ha,—dat big one speak wery 
comical ; one time squeak squeak like one leetle guinea- 
pig, den grunt grunt like de big boar ; he must surely be 
two mans tie up in one skin—ha, ha, ha!” ‘The negro 
instantly saw the advantage he had gained over us, in 
being the cause of so much merriment, and he appeared 
deterinined not to lose it. “So you shee, massa Captain 
—you really mosh not be asame, after all, to be shivel to 
me and my vife—who is here cowering behind de door, 
and I bring him dat you may see him take care of, for 
de men dere forward don’t behave well—no.” 

“Why, Mr. Serjeant,” said Spraw!—* show the lady 
in, and no more about it.” The man said something in 
Eboe, and forthwith in stepped one of the most startling 
apparitions that I ever witnessed. It was a tall, ex- 
quisitely formed young Eboe woman—fair enough to 
have passed fora mulatto. She wore neatly worked 
grass buskins, that fitted round the ankle, as close as a 
lace boot made by Gundry. Her only dress was com- 
posed of a long web of some sort of native cloth, about 
a fuot wide, and composed of red, blue, and yellow stripes 
alternately. Three or four turns of it were wrapped 
round her loins, and then an end bang down before, 
with a deep fringe of the blended colours of the stripes, 
while the other end was carried up from the right bip, 
across her back, and brought over the left shoulder, and 
was again festooned, by being twined two or three turns 
round the left arm, which, when she entered, was folded 
across her bosom. Her skin was thickly tatooed at the 
waist, but her beautiful bosom was untouched, all toa 
dark peak, that projected upwards, giving the tatooing 
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the appearance of a dark-coloured stomacher. Her 
cheeks and forehead were also thickly marked, but with- 
out impairing the beauty of the expression of her bland, 
althongh African features—such an eye, and such tecth! 
She wore large gold earrings, and anklets, and armlets of 
solid silver. Her head was bound round with a large 
green or blue cotton shawl; and there she stood, looking 
at us with the greatest composure, totally unconscious of 
the unusualness of her costume, or the  scantiness 
thereof. 

“ Well, my good man, take a glass of grog, will ye? 
and here, give your wife a glass of wine, and then go 
and betake yourselves to rest, in the quietest corner you 
can find—Here, steward, see that Serjeant Quacco and 
his wife are cared for—a corner forward of some kind 
or another until morning.” 

“ Never say sucha ting, massa—de men were unplea- 
sant company—can’t go to dem—so I bring my vife to 
sleep wid you.” 

“Mighty obliged, master Serjeant—but would rather 
be excused, if it be the same thing to you.” 

“ Ho, ho, ho,” laughed the savage—* I mean, massa, 
dat you would permit we to sleep at foot of de ladder 
dere, and not be obliged to go among de rude peoples in 
de oder part of de sip.” 

* Well, well, do as you please; but Iet me go and 
secure a couple of hours’ sleep, before the tide turns, will 
ye 7” 

“ Certainly, massa—would like to drink your health, 
thouzh, massa—lIcetle more grog, please, massa.” 

“ Not another drop, sir.—Here, steward, sce Serjeant 
Quacco and his wife safely bestowed under the ladder 
there, and then fasten the door.” 

Here Quacco once more stuck his round head in at the 
door. “ Massa, I beg one fowl to kill before do Fetish.” 

“ Get along with you, sir—away.” 

My black visiters finally disappeared, and I turned 
round to look at my guests. The licutenant had fallen 
back, with his head resting against the small side-berth, 
sound asleep, with a piece of becf on his fork, the latter 
firmly clutched in his hands; old Pumpbolt had slid off 
his chair, and was fast enough on the bare deck with his 
unquenched pipe stickfhg in his mouth; while the poor 
little reefers had fallen forward with their heads on the 
table, Dick Marline having actually dropped with his nose 
into his plate amongst the beef and potatoes, and all three 
snoring most melodiously. We were in truth completely 
done up; so having stretched my guests on the lockers 
and in the berths, bestowing, them as well as my slender 
means permitted, I adjourned to the deck once more, to 
see that the look-outs were all bright. 

I then returned to the cabin, and having desired my 
steward, who was comparatively fresh, to call me when 
the tide turned, I offered up my short, but heart-warm 
prayer of thanksgiving, to the God of my fathers, for 
his great mercy vouchsafed to me during the past day, 
and imploring his gracious protection during the coming 
night, I lay down in my berth, where in a minute I was 
as sound asleep as the others. 


———— 
CHAPTER III. 


“ What kind of god art thou?” 
Henry V. 

I had scarcely, to my conception, been asleep at all, 
when I was called again. It might have been about 
eleven at night when I got on deck. There was a heavy 
ground-swell tumbling in upon us over the bar, which 
made the little vessel piteh violently. 

“See all clear to cut away the kedge,” said I. 

But there was no need; for the swell that rolled in was 
as yet deep, dark, and unbroken. I looked forth into the 
night, endeavouring by the starlight, for the moon was 
obscured by a thick bank of clouds in the eastern horizon, 
to distinguish the whereabouts of the bar at the river's 
mouth, but all was black flowing water, and there was 
no sound of breakers; so I again went below, and in a 
minute slept as sound as before. 

[ cannot precisely say how long I had been in the land 
of dreams, when I was again roused abruptly by my 
steward. 

“Mr. Wadding”—this was the gunner of the little 
vessel—“ does not like the look of the weather, sir; it 
has become somewhat threatening, and the felucca is 
riding very uneasy since the tide has turned, sir.” 

The sharp jerking motion of the small craft corrobo- 
rated the man’s account but too forcibly ; and, once more, 
I went on deck, where I was a good deal startled by the 
scene before me. The ebb-tide was now running down 
the river, and past us like a mill-stream; and the bar, 





which a couple of hours before was all black and undis- 
tinguishable, began now to be conspicuous, from a cres- 
cent of white waves which shone even through the dark. 
ness, while a deep and increasing hoarse murmur, 
“like thunder heard remote,” was borne up the river 
towards us on the night wind. The foaming breakers on 
the bar, as the tide continued to fall, spread out ; and, in an 
hour the rush of the tide downwards, and the tumble of the 
sea inwards, placed us, even at the distance of our an- 
chorage, ina regular cauldron of broken water, where 
the little craft was tumbled about as if she belonged to 
nobody, while every moment I expected the cable to 
part. 

It was a regular snow-storm; the swell, broken on the 
bar, roared into the river in detached splashing waves, 
which, when the downward current dashed against them, 
flew up in detached flashing spouts, covering every thing 
with spray, which again was puffed away seaward like 
smoke by the sharp land-breeze (that had now suddenly 
sct down, counter-checking in a moment the regular east- 
erly trade-wind) as fast as it rose, while the craft was 
kicked here and yerked there, as if it had been a cork in 
the midst of the bubbling of a boiling pot. Oh! how I 
longed for daylight! And at length daylight came, and 
the sun began to exhale the dark pestiferons vapours that 
towards gray dawn had once more inantled over the face 
of the mighty stream. 

For an hour it was so thick that we could sco nothing 
of the bar, but the noise of the breakers continued to in- 
crease; and as the boats along side were by this time, 
notwithstanding all our endeavours, half full of water, I 
feared that even when the tide began to answer again, I 
should be unable to send one of them down to sound; so 
I lay in the miserable consciousness of having been foiled 
in our object on the one hand, and with small prospect 
of being able to get out to rejoin the frigate on the other. 
At length, towards seven o'clock, the mist rose; the un- 
wholesome smell of mud, and slime, and putrifying vege- 
tables, was no longer perceptible, and the glorious sun 
once more shone on the broad expanse of rushing waters; 
and the mangrove-covered banks becaine again distinctly 
visible and well-defined, and the horizon seaward to look 
blue, clear, and cheery. But all this while the bar was 
one bow of roaring foam, that increased as the sea-breeze 
freshened, and fairly stifled the terral, until there was 
not one solitary narrow streak of blue water in the whole 
breadth of the river’s mouth. 

I was pacing the deck in no small perplexity, debating 
in my own mind whether or not I should send below and 
rouse out Mr. Sprawl, when the surgeon passed me. 

“Good morning, doctor.” 

He returned the salute. 

“ How are all the wounded this morning ?” 

“ All doing well, sir.”’ 

“ And Lennox, how is he 

The doctor laughed. 

“Oh, all right with him now, sir; but the poor fellow 
is awfully ashamed at the exhibition his messmates have 
told him he made yesterday. He is much better; and 1 
hope will be out of his hai»mock this forenoon, if the 
weather keeps fine.” 

I hada sort of anxicty to know from my own observation 
how the poor fellows were getting on; so I followed our 
friend, and descended with him in his visit to the sick 
and hurt. 

Alinost the first man I spoke to was Lennox. 

“Glad to find you so much better, my man; I hope 
you feel yourself stronger this morning ?” 

A faint blush spread over the poor fellow’s thin wasted 
features, and he hesitated in his answer. At length he 
stammered out— 

“Thank you, sir; I am much better, sir.” 

“ Who is that blocking up the hatchway ?” said I, as 
some dark body nearly filled the entire aperture. 

Presently the half-naked figure of Sergeant Quacco 
descended the ladder. He paid no attention to me, or 
any body else; but spoke to some one on deck in the 
Eboe tongue, and presently his wife appeared at the coam- 
ings of the hatchway, hugging and fondling the abomin- 
able little graven image as if it had been her child—her 
own flesh and blood. She handed it down to the black 
sergeant, who placed it in a corner, nuzzling, and rub- 
bing his nose all over it, as if he had been propitiating the 
tiny Moloch by the abjectness of his abasement. I was 
curious to see how Lennox would take all this, but it pro- 
duced no effect : he looked with a quizzical expression of 
countenance at the figure for some time, and then lay 
back in his hammock, and seemed to be composing him- 
self to sleep. I went on deck, leaving the negro and his 
sable helpmate below amongst the men, and was convers- 
ing with Mr. Sprawl, who had by this time made his ap- 
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pearance, when we were suddenly startled by a loud 
shriek from the negress, who shot up from below, plung- 
ed instantly overboard, and began to swim with great 
speed towards the shore. She was instantly followed by 
our friend the sergeant, who for a second or two looked 
forth after the sable naiad, in an attitude as if the very 
next moment he would have followed her. J hailed the 
dingy Venus—* Come back,my dear—come back.” She 
turned round with a laughing countenance, but never for 
a moment hesitated in her shoreward progress. 

“ What shall become of me !” screamed Sergeant Quac- 
co.—* Oh, Lord, I sall lose my vife !—cost me feefty 
dallar—Lose my vife !—dat de dam little Fetish say mosh 
be save. Oh, poor debil dat I is !”—and here followed a 
long tirade in some African dialect, that was utterly un- 
intelligible to us. 

“ My good fellow, don’t make such an uproar, will ye?” 
said I. “Leave your wife to her fate: you cannot better 
yourself if you would die for it.” 

“I don’t know, massa; I don’t know. Him cost me 
feefty dallar. Besides, as massa must have seen, him 
beautiful—oh, wery beautiful !—and what you tink dem 
willain asore will do to hinf? Ah, massa, you can’t tell 
what dem will do to him.” 

“Why, my good man, what will they do?” 

“ Eat him, massa, may be; for dey Jook on him as one 
who now is encmy—dat is, dey call me enemy, and dem 
know him is my vife—Oh, Lord—feefty dallar—all go, 
de day dem roast my vife.” 

I could scarcely refrain from laughing ; but on the in- 
stant the poor fellow ran up to the old quartermaster, who 
was standing near the mast, admiring the construction 
of the canoe,—as beautiful a skiff, by the way, as was 
ever scooped out of tree. “Help me, old man; help me 
to launch de canoe. J mus go on sore—I mus go on 
sore.” 

The seaman looked at me—I nodded ; and taking the 
hint, he instantly lent Blackie a hand. The canoe was 
launched overboard, and the next moment Sergeant Quac- 
co was paddling after his adored, that had cost him fifty 
dollars, in double-quick time. 

He seemed, so tar as we could judge, to be rapidly 
overtaking her, when the little promontory of the creek 
hid them from our view; and under the impression that 
we had seen the last of him, I began to busy myself in 
the hope of getting over the bar that forenoon. An hour 
might have elapsed, and all remained quiet, except at the 
bar, where the thunder and hissing of the breakers began 
to fail; and as the tide made, I began, in concert with 
Mr. Sprawl, to sco all ready to go to sea; but I soon was 
persuaded, that, from the extreme heaviness of the ground 
swell that rolled in, there was no chance of onr extricat- 
ing ourselves until the evening at the soonest, or it might 
be next morning, when the young ebb would give us a 
lift; so we were walking up and down, to while away 
the time, when poor Lennox, who had by this time come 
on deck, said, on my addressing him, that he had seen 
small jets of white smoke spew up from among the green 
mangroves now and then; and although he had not heard 
any report, yet he was persuaded they indicated muskct- 
shots. 

“It may all be as you say, Lennox; but I hope we 
shall soon be clear of this accursed river, and then they 
may blaze away at each other as much as they please.” 

‘lhe words were scarcely out of my mouth, when we 
not only saw the smoke, but heard the rattle of musketry, 
and presently a small black speck shot rapidly beyond 
the headland or cape, that shut in our view, on the lar- 
board side, up the river. 

On its nearer approach, we soon perccived that it was 
our friend Quacco once more, in his small dory of a canoe, 
with the little fetish god stuck over the bow; but there 
was no appearance of his wife. On his near approach 
to the vessel, the man appeared absolutely frantic. He 
worked and sculled away with his paddle as if he had 
been mad; and when at last he got on deck, having pre- 
viously cast the little horrible image up before him, he 
began to curse and to swear, at one moment in the Eboe 
tongue, at another in bad Creole English, as if he had 
been possessed with a devil— 

“ Hoo chockaro, chockaro, soo ho—Oh, who could tink 
young woman could hab so much deceit !—Ah Queykarre 
tol de rol zig tootle too—to leave me Quacco, and go join 
dem Eboe willain!” Then, as if recollecting himself— 
“ But how I do know dat dem no frighten him for say 
so? Ah,now I remember one ogly dag stand beside 
him hab long clear knife in him hand. Oh, Lord! Tooka, 
Tooku—Cookery Pee Quee—Ah, poor ting! dem hab 
decoy him—cheat him into dem power—and to-morrow 
morning sun will see dem cook him—ay, and eat him. 
Oh dear, dem will eat my vife—oh, him cost me fecfty 
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dallar—eat my feefty dallar—oh Kickereboo—Rolan!” 
And straightway he cast himself on the deck, and began 
to yell and roll over and over as if he had been in the 
greatest agony. Presently he jumped on his legs again, 
and ran and laid hold of the little graven image. He 
caught it up by the legs, and smashed its head down on 
the hard deck. “ You dam Fetish—you false willain, 
dis what you give me for kill fowl, eh? and tro de blood 
in you face, el? and stick fedder in you tail, ch? and put 
blanket over your shoulder when rain come, and night 
fog roll over we and make you chilly? What you give 
me for all dis? You drive me go on board dam footy 
little Englis cruiser, and give my vife, cost me feefty 
dallar, to be roast and eat? Oh, Massa Carpenter, do 
lend me one hax ;” and seizing the tool that had becn 
brought on deck, and Jay near him, he, at a blow, split 
open the Fetish’s head, and continued to mutilate it, until 
he was forcibly disarmed by some of the men that stood 
by him. 

After this the poor savage walked doggedly about the 
deck for a minute or two, as if altogether irresolute what 
to do; at length he dived suddenly below. 

“ Breakfast is ready, sir,” said the boy who acted the 
part of steward; and I descended to do the honours to 
my company—rather a large party, by the way, for tlic 
size of my small cabin. 

We all made the best use of our time for a quarter of 
an hour; at length little Binnacle broke ground. 

“ We have been hearing a curious history of this black 
fellow, sir.” 

“ What was it? Little good of him you could have 
heard, I should have thought,” quoth I. 

“ Why, no great harm either,” said young De Walden, 
who now chimed in, with his low, modest, but beautifully 
pitched voice—* We have had his story at large, sir, this 
morning, after the decks were holystoned and washed 
down.” 

“ Come, Master De Walden, give it us then,’’ said 1]. 

“ Beg pardon sir,” said the beautiful boy, “ no one can 
do justice to it but himself” 

“ Shall I call him, sir?” said Joe Peake. 

I looked enquiringly at old Davie Doublepipe, as much 
as to say, are those boys quizzing us now? “ What say 
you, Sprawl, ch ?” 

“ Why not, man,—why not?” replied my excellent 
coadjutor. “If it were only to amuse tlie lads, surely 
there is no harm in it. But here, give me another cup of 
coffee,—and, Master Marline, the wing of that spitch- 
cock chicken, if you please—Whiy, Brail, if nothing else 
thrives in that most damnable Sierra Leone, fowls do.” 

While the lieutenant was employed.in completing his 
stowage—no regular strevepor could have gone more 
scientifically about it—little Binnacle ushered in our 
dark friend. What a change in his outward man! 
Where he had got his garments heaven knows, but there 
was the barbarian of the preceding day, newly and fresh- 
ly rigged in a clean pair of duck trowsers, canvass shoes, 
and a good check shirt, with his never-failing black belt 
slung across his right shoulder, and supporting the rusty 
bayonet already mentioned. 

Hfe drew himself up at the door, soldier fashion, and 
put his hand to his cap. The light-from the small scuttle 
above shone down strong on his tattooed countenance, 
and lit up his steady bronze-like features. I waited in 
expectation of his speaking. But the talkative savage of 
yesterday evening had subsided now into the quiet order- 
ly soldier. 

“T say, Sergeant Quacco,” at length quod Davie 
Doublepipe, as he finished his ham, and swallowed his 
last cup of coffee, “ we have been hearing from these 
young gentlemen that you have a story to tell; have you 
any objection to oblige us with it again ?” 

All this flourish of trumpets was lost on poor Quacco. 
He stared vacantly, first at one, und then at the other, but 
remained silent. 

“ What you tell dem young gentlemen about who you 
2” said I. 

“Oh,” promptly rejoined Sergeant Quacco, “is dat de 
ting massa dere want to know? I shall tell him over 
again, if massa choose, but it is one very foolis story.” 

“Never mind,” said J, “let us have it again by all 
means.” 

The poor fellow, after endeavouring to look as serious 
possible, and giving sundry hems and haws, and looking 
unutterable things, as if in doubt whether we were in jest 
or no, began his story. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SERGEANT QUACCO. 

“Gentlemen,” began our dark friend, “IT tink it very 
proper dat you read dis certificate before I say more— 
proper you should be perswade dat I was one person of 





consequence, before we proceed fardar.” Whereupon he 
handed a small flat tin box to Davie Doublepipe. 

“ Read, Sprawl,” said I,—* read.” 

The lieutenant took off the lid, and produced a ragged 
piece of paper which, after some trouble in deciphering, 
he found to contain the following words :— 

“TI certify, that the bearer, Corporal Quacco, late of H. 
M. West India regiment, has received his discharge, 
and a free passage to the coast of Africa, whither he has 
desired to return, in the first of his majesty’s ships that 
may touch here on her way to Portsmouth, belonging to 
that station, in consequence of his gallantry and faithful 
conduct during the late mutiny wherein Major D—— 
unfortunately lost his life.” 1 forget the name and rank 
of the officer who signed it. 

“So you sce, gentlemen, dat I is Kin’s hofficer same 
as yourselves, although on the retired list. Let me tell 
what you shall hear now. Twenty year ago, I was 
catch in de Bonny River, and sold to one nice captain 
from Livapool. He have large ship, too much people in 
him—a tousand—no—but heap of people. He was nice 
man, until him get to sea—was debil den—cram we into 
leetle, small dam dirty hole—feed we bad—small time we 
get to breath de fresh air on deck, and plenty iron on we 
legs, and clanking chain on we neck, and fum, fum—dat 
is floggec—I sall not say where. But soon we come 
widin two week of West Indy—ho! food turn wery much 
betler—we get more air-—palm oil sarve out to we, to 
make we skin plump and nice. 

“So, to make one long story short, we arrive at 
Jamaica, and ten of de best-looking of we”—(here the 
black sergeant drew himself up)—* were pick out—se- 
lect, you call—by one hofficer, and dat day we were 
marshed to Fort Augusta, to serve his majesty as soldiers 
in de granadier company of de West India regi- 
ment. Long time pass over. We all pick up de Englis 
language—some better, some worser ; for all peoples can- 
not expect to pronounce him so well as Sergeant Quacco.” 

“Certainly not,” said Sprawl. 

“ And we drill, drill, drill every day, and marsh and 
countermarsh, and wheel and halt, until we are quite pro- 
ficient. I was now one corporal. Cat never touch my 
back; never get dronk--dat is, except I know I can lic 
in hammock widout neglect my duty until I get sober 
again. My captain say, I was de best man in de com- 
pany—and I tink so too myself, so de captain must have 
been right; and some good mans were amonat we, gen- 
tlemen—ah, and some were bad ones also. 

“ We were, on a certain day, to have great inspection ; 
so de fag, and work, and drill, become double for some 
time before we expect de general. De idle dogs say, 
‘What use dis? we quife perfect; no white regiment can 
manouvre better den we.’ But I say, ‘ Never mind, 
will soon be over, so rest content.’-—‘ Ah,’ say one bitter 
bad fellow--Ogly Jack, dem call him--not wery gentcel 
name, gentlemen, but can’t help dat--+ Ah,’ say Jack, 
‘ifde rest of de regiment was like me, you should see! 
Soon we would have our own way; and plenty tousand 
of de poor field-people would soon join us.’—- Ho, ho!’ 
say J, Quacco, ‘ mutiny dis;—-bloody murder, and sudden 
death dis is;—so, Masier Ogly Jack, I shall take de small 
fiberty to wash you.’ However, de inspection pass over ; 
nothing particular happen until the evening, about nine 
o'clock. De tattoo beat done long time, and I was cating 
my supper, at de end of de long gallery of de castermost 
barrick, wery comfortable, looking out on do white plat- 
form below, where de sentries were walking backward 
and forward, singing negro song, de clear arms every 
now and den sparkling bright, cold, and blue, in de moon- 
light ; and den I Jook beyond all dis out upon de smooth 
shining water of de harbour, which stretch away, bright 
as polished silver, until it end in de lights at Port Royal, 
and on board of de men of war, at anchor under de 
batteries dere, dat twinkle and wanish, twinkle and 
wanish, until de eye rest on de light at de flag-ship’s 
mizen-peak, that shone steady as one Wenus star. Sud- 
denly I start--‘ What is dat?’ I say, for I see canoe 
steal gently along ; de paddle seem of velvet, for no noise 
it make at all. Presently de parapet hide him, and de 
two peoples I sees in de canoe, from Quacco’s sight. 
‘ How de sentry don’t hail ?’ say I, Quacco——t What it can 
mean he don’t hail?’ again say I. But, just as I tink 
about de wonder of dis, one loud laugh of de young 
bucera officer come from de mess-house, and I say, ‘ Ah 
ha! de claret begin to work dere—-de brandy and water 
begin to tell; so I will take my grog too, and turn in.’ 
‘Hillo!’ I say; for just at dis time I hear one footstep 
behind me; ‘who go dere!’ Noonespeak for long time; 
but I see one persou, wid him head just above de level of 
de gallery, standing on de stair. I seized my fuzee. 
‘Come up, whoever you is.’ ‘Ila, ha!’ laugh some one. 











‘ What, broder Quacco, are you afeard? don’t you know 
me, Jack? You know we are countrymen: so here 
Ihave brought you a drop of grog” ‘Ohho!’ say I, 
Quacco, ‘Jack, is it you? Come in, I shall trike a light.’ 
—-' No, no,’ say Jack ; ‘I don’t want de oder men to see 
IT am here.’ I tink dis wery strange, but I say noting. 
All quiet; de rest of my company were at de oder side of 
de barrick, most of dem in der hammock already, and I 
was not wery fond to be alone wid Jack after what I 
overhear. Yet de grog was wery good. 1 take anoder 
pull; it grew better, so I take one small drop more. ‘ Now, 
Jack,’ say I, ‘you must know I tought you were leetle 
better den one big dam rogue ; but I begin to tink’--(here 
him give me oder small drop)--‘ dat you are not quite so 
big willain as I was led to believe ; so shake hands.’ He 
held out him’s large paw, and say he, ‘ Oh, [ know, Quac- 
co, dat some one was prejudice you against me; but, 
never mind, I know of some fun going on. Ah, hand- 
some black girls dere, Quacco, so come along.” ‘Come 
along ?’ say I, Quacco; * where de debil you want me to 
go at dis time of night? De gate all shut; can’t come.’ 
Here him laugh loud again. Oh, if dat Ogly Jack had 
only had white face, I would have tought he was de wery 
debil himself. ‘De gate shut?’ say he, ‘to be sure de 
gate is shut; but come here, man, coine here ;*—and now 
I was sure he was Obeah man, for I had no power to stay 
behind—something seem to draw me. Massa, you hab 
all see snake whecdle lectle bird into him jaw, and just 
so dis dam Jack work on me, Quacco. To be sure 
de rum was wery good, wery good indeed; so I 
follow him down stair, and as we pass dat part of de 
barrack where de grenadier were, wo meet two tree men; 
but no notice take dem of we; so we go down to de es- 
planade. All still dere but de loud ‘ Ha, ha!’ from de 
mess-room, where de band was play, and wax-lights shine. 
No one else stir, except sentry over de big heap of shell, 
one large pile of ten, twelve, tirteen inch shell dat was 
heap up in de middle,—so we turn to de left, and ascend 
de platform. ‘ Who go dere?’ sing out de sentry, as him 
walk backward and forward between de two gun facing 
we, ‘Who go dere?’ say he. Jack spring forward to de 
sentry, and say someting. I could net hear what he 
whisper; but, though I speak never one word, de man 
mediately say, ‘ Pass, friend ? and den him stomp away 
in de oder direction from where we was. Jack now take 
hold of my hand,‘ No‘ time for lost; so come along, 
broder Quaceo.’ I hold me back. ‘ Ah, ah!’ say I, ‘show 
me de cause for all dis, Massa Jack.’ * And so Jack shall,’ 
him say, ‘but come here, man, come here ;’ and he lead 
me into de embrazure of one long four-and-twenty, and 
taking one good strong rope out of de muzzle of de gun, 
where him seem to have been stow on purpose, him take 
one loop in him and hook him over de leetle nose dat 
stick out from de brecch of him behind. * Now, Quacco, 
I know you is clever fellow ; so warp yoursclf down by 
dis rope—dere is no ditch here; so down you go, and’ 
—* Gently,’ say 1, ‘where we go—tell a me dat.’ *I will,’ 
say he, ‘ out de night air chill, so here take anoder drop,’ 
-—and, lord, we have de oder pull at de case bottle. Him 
puff one long puff after him drink. ‘1 see you suspi- 
cious wid me,’ him say, ‘ but only come de length of de 
old hut in de cashaw bush dere, and you shall sce I is 
truc man.’ LIere I stand back leetle piece to remember 
myself—but he would give me no time to tink none at 
all, * You coward fellow, come along,’ say Jack-— here 
go me’—wid dat him let himself down by de rope. 
‘Coward! nay, me is now coward—so here go me, Quac- 
co’—and down I slid after him. We reach de bottom. 
‘Now fullow me,’ say Jack. Presently we come to de 
hut in de wood, but many a time I look back to see de 
glance of de sentry musket before him fire; but no one 
so much as hail we-—so we walk, or rader run, along de 
small path, troo de cashaw bushes dat lead to de hut--de 
moonshine flicker, flicker on de white sandy path, troo 
de small leaf of do cashaw, no bigger as, and wery like, 
de leaf of de sensitive plant. Ah, Massa Brail,"—I was 
smiling here-—“ { know him name--I know de sensitive 
plant—often get tenpence from young buccra hofficer to 
hunt him out for him, and, indeed, IT know where whole 
acres of him grow in Jamaica. But you put me out, 
Massa Brail-—-whcre I was?—ol:i—de moonshine shine 
bright and clear, and de lizard whistle wheelle, whectle, 
and de tree-toad snore, and de wood-cricket chirp, and de 
beetle moan past we, and de bat whir, and de creech howl 
squake—So tink I, I wish I was once more in de bar. 
rack--but no help for it. Bresently we were in front of 
de hut. Small black ogly hut him was—-no light could 
be seen in him—at least none shine below de door—and 
dere was never no window in him noneat all. Jack stop, 
and put him hand to de lateh. _ I Jay hold of him arm. 
{ say, ‘Massa Jack, is dis de hut you speak of, and dis 
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de pleasant peoples I was to see, and de nice black girls, 
ch ?’— Stop,’ say he, ‘don’t judge until you see—but 
come in, man, come in.’ I go in, but Jack was close de 
door instantly behind him. ‘ Hillo, what you mean by 
dat ?’ say I, ‘ you go leave here widout fire ?’--‘ Poo,’ say 
he, ‘ fire? you shall soon have enough. Wid dat him 
strike one light, den light eome chip, and presently him 
tro someting on de flame, dat make it blaze up into one 
large blue flame dat make everyting look wery disagreab 
—oh, mosh wery. Jack sit down--he take piece roast 
pork, some yam, and some salt fis out of de crown of him 
shako—we eat--de rum bottle soon not heavy too much 
in de hand—and I forget, sinner dat I is, dat I could have 
been in my bed in de barrack in de fort--so Jack, after 
poke de fire again, say, ‘Quacco, broder Quacco, as I 
say before, we is countrymen—bote Eboe is we ?’--' Yes,’ 
say I, ‘we is Eboe, but we were wery different peoples 
in de Eboe country. You know, Jack, dat I was poor 
debil whose foder and moder was kill and carry away by 
dese dam Felatahs and’” 

Here friend Sprawl interrupted the thread of our 
friend Quacco's tale. “I say, sergeant, you are speak- 
ing of Felatahs—we have heard much of them on the 
coast—who and what are they, my man?” 

“T shall tell massa,” said Sergeant Quacco. “ Dam 
troublesome fellow dem Felatah—-never stay at home— 
always going about fighting here—stealing dere. You 
go to bed—hear de pig in de oder end of your hut grunt 
quite comfortable—you wake—him gone—*ah Felatah 
must have been dere.’ You hab only two wife, so you 
go into market—bazar, de Moorish people call hiin—you 
buy anoder leetle wife, because maybe one of de two 
grow old, and de oder grow stupid maybe; well, you 
bring de leetle wife home—-nice leetle person—you tell 
him de story how Felatah come, while you sleep, and 
tief pig—ha, ha—you laugh, and he laugh, and you 
drink small piece of tody, after nyam supper, and go 
wery merry to bed—ho—you wake next morning—debil 
—him gone too well as de pig—de leetle wife gone— 
oh, lord — sure as can be, Felatah must be dere.’ And 
your bag of cowrie never safe—every ting dat cursed 
Felatah can lay him fist on, him grab—de Livapool ship 
people call him Scotchman.” 

“Don't tell that part of your story in the hearing of 
Corporal Lennox, friend Quacco,” said I, laughing. 

He grinned, and proceeded. “I say to Jack, ‘I was 
catch when I was leectle naked fellow by de Felatahs, 
wid my fader and moder, and carry off to dem country, 
and afterward sell for slave; but you was great man 
always—big Fetish priest you was—many Fetish you 
inake in your time; you kill goat and pig before de 
Fetish,,— Ay,’ said Jack, ‘and maybe, Quacco, I kill 
oder ting you no dream of before de Fetish, beside dem 
who hab cloven hoof and four leg and one tail'—and he 
rose up—on which me Quacco jump’on my feet too. 
Master Ogly Jack, | understand you, you willian; you 
is one mutiny, sir, and I arrest you, sir, in de name 
of de Kin.’ All dis time I was press de tumb of my left 
hand against de pipe of my bayonet to see dat him was 
loose in de sheath. Jack again throw something in de 
fice, dat dis time flare up wid red flame, not wid blue 
one, as before, when everyting—de roof, de leetle wild- 
eane bed, de rafter, and whole inside of de hut, de cala- 
bash hang against de wall, all look red, red and glowing 
hot, as if we had plump into de bad place all at once— 
even Jack, and me Quacco, seem too big lobster. I was 
wery terrible frighten, and drew back to de corner as far 
as I could get. Jack did not follow me, but coutinued 
standing in de same spot where he had risen up, wid 
both hand stretch out towards me. I try for speak, but 





my troat stop up, as if you was plug him with piece of 


plantain. ‘Quacco,’ at length Jack say very slow, like 
one parson, “ Quacco, you have say I was Fetish man, 
and hab killed goajand pig—and I say I was so, and dat 
I have in my time make Fetish of oder ting dat have no 
cleft in him hoof, and hab not four leg, no one tail. Listen 
to me Quacco, you is not goat ?’—* No,’ say me Quacco, 
‘certainly I is not goat..—* You is not pig?’ continue 
Jack.— No, no—Oh! oh! oh!’ groan me Quacco again. 
— You hab not cloven foot?’ him go on to say— No,’ 
roar I.—* Nor for leg ?’ again me roar, shaking out my 
two foot for make him see.—* Nor one tail ?—Here I get 
mad wid fear, and jump forward wid my drawn bayonet 
right upon Jack—but, fiz, as if water had been thrown 
on it, out goes de fire. | nearly stifle wid de smoke, but 
determined to grapple wid Jack. I tumble all about de 
hut, but no Jack dere; I try de coor—all fast. What 
shall I do?—he vanish—he must be debil—and once 
more I retreat de best way I could, groping along de 
wall, until I once more get into de corner dat I was 
leave. *Oh, my God!’ say me Quacco, ‘ here I shall be 





murder—or if I be not murder, den I shall be flog for be- 
ing out of barrik widout leave—Oh, poor me Quacco, 
poor me Corporal Quacco—oh, to be flog at de triangles 
would be one comfort, compare wid walk to de hell place 
in dis fashion!’ ‘Quacco,’ say one voice, it was not 
Jack voice, ‘ Quacco.’— Hillo,’ say I, ‘ who de debil is 
you, eh?” No hanswer—den I begin to ruminate again. 
“Quacco,’ again de voice say.—' Hillo, again say ], 
frighten till de sweat hop, hop over my foyehead, and 
den from my chin and de point of my nose,”—(“ Where 
may that be?” whispered little Binnacle)—* when it 
drop down on de floor like small bullets. ‘* Quacco.’— 
‘Oh, oh, oh! groan I; for dis time it sound as if one 
dead somebody was speak out one hollow coffin, lying at 
de bottom of one new open grave, ‘ put your hand at 
you feet, and see what you catch dere, and eat what you 
catch dere.’ I did so—I find one calabash, with boil 
nyam, and piece salt pork dere; I take him up—taste 
him—wery good—eat him all—why not? Quacco,’ 
again say de voice, ‘grope for de calabash dat hang 
against de wall.” I do so—quite heavy—let me see. 
‘ Drink what in him,’ again say de debil.—‘ To be sure, 
Massa Debil,’ say I,‘ why not?’ I taste him—good rum 
—ah, ah, ah—wery good rum, when flash de fire again 
blaze up right cheery, but I see no one; so I begin to 
look about, and de first ting I do was to put down my 
hand where J had replaced de calabash at my feet. 
Merey Heaven! what I lift? One skull, fresh and 
bloody, of one dead shild, wid some dirt at de bottom, 
and some fedders, and de shell of one egg. ‘Oh,oh, ol! 
obeah, obeah!’ shout I. And de calabash, what him 
contain? I pour out some on de fire—blazc, whatever 
it was—blaze up in my face and singe my hair, oh, wery 
mosh—inake my head smell like de sheep head de Scotch 
agitant servant boil for him massa dinner on Snnitay, 
when him too sick to dine at de mess. ‘ Dis will never 
do,’ say I Quacco; ‘let me sce what stuff dis can be I 
was drink ; and I pour some on de white bench beside 
de fire. Oh, mammy Juba—O—O—O— it was blood! 
And what is dat small black box I see below de bench? 
I capsize him. ‘ Debil,’ say I Quacco, ‘ what him is?’ 
Massa, it was one leetle coffin tree feet long, wid de 
grave-clothes in him, but green and festering as if de 
rotting dead picaninny had been new remove. ‘ Quacco,’ 
again say dat terrible voice, ‘ what you eat for yam was 
dirt from your fadder’s grave, Quacco—lock at him.’— 
‘Oh, oh,’ again roar 1; ‘ but, good Massa Debil, who go 
to Africa for him, eh ??—* Hold your peace and be dam,’ 
say de voice; ‘ you mosh swear to keep Jack secret, and 
to help him, and to do whatever him tell you, even if it 
should be to shoot..—Here I go mad altogeder—I dance 
about de fire—-whip, in one second it go out entirely—I 
jump up and down—de voice still continue to sing out— 
oder two voice sing out along wid him. ‘Where dem 
evil spirit can be conceal?’ say I—‘ some one must be 
on de rafter of de roof above my head calabash, for I 
can’t find no devil on de floor of de hut, none at all,’ say 
I; so I jump up again, when my head knock against 
something. ‘Oh,’ say somebody, * Ah,’ say mc, Quacco, 
I leap once more, and pike up my naked bayonet before 
me—it tick in something—what it was I can’t tell; it 
feel as if I had dig him into one round of beef—large 
yell instantly shake de entire hut—I jump again—heavy 
ting fall down on me—I scramble to get away, but one 
of de debils scramble to hold me down—I turn to de left 
—I lay hold of de hand of anoder on dem—no doubt one 
who was speak. ‘ Ho, ho,’ say J Quaccu; so I make 
clever slide from between dem. De two debil grapple 
one anoder—gurgle, gurgle—squeak, sqeak—one on dem 
was strangling de oder. I almost laugh, when some one 
hit me a heavy blow behind de ear; I faint away—dead 
—-and--and I remember noting none at all, until I find 
myself, when still it was dark night, all beat and bruise, 
but wid swimming head, in my hammock in de barrik at 
Fort Augusta. I sleep sound till near daybreak, when I 
turn myself, and say, ‘ Hab I Quacco been drunk last 
night?’ I tink so; ‘or has all dis been one dream?’ 
Maybe. Den I put up my band to my head, but I never 
get soch bumps and tumps in one dream before. Dere 
was only tree oder of our men sleep in dat end of de bar- 
rik where I was, de rest being two rooms off, dose be- 
tween us being in repair; one on dem was Ogly Jack, 
and de oder two was de wery dentical rascail I have 
mention before, Mundingo ‘Tom and Yellow-Skin Paul—- 
Dem all tree eider were sound asleep, or in dem ham- 
mocks, or pretended dey were so--for when I feel de cool 
damp morning breeze come troo de open window at one 
side of de barrik-room, and blow clean out at de oder, 
and see de morning star twinkle bright and clear in de 
red east on one side, and de pale-face buccra moon, just 


sinking behind de brushwood on Hellshire Point, troo de 


window on de oder hand, | turn myself again in my 
hammock, and listen to de roar of de surf in de distance, 
and rub my eyes again, and say ‘it not morning yct.’—- 
But presently de truth push himself into my eye, and I 
say ‘It is daybroke, and sore or sound, up must I Quacco 
get.’ Just under de window, by dis time, I was hear 
some low grumbling voices, and coughs, and loud vawns ; 
den I hear hollow tumbling sounds like when drum is 
place on de ground, den more grumbles, and coughs, and 
yawns, den de squeeking of de drum braces, as de leetle 
drummer pull dem tight, and de tootletoo of de fifer, as 
dem get all ready. At length old Spearpoint, de drum. 
major, sing out very gruff, ‘ fall in, music,’ and next mi- 
nute roll went de drum, squeak went de fife, roll went 
de drum, squea-eak went de fife very shrill, roll went de 
drum de tird time, and squea-ea-eak went de fife, very too 
dam shril dis last time, and away dem stamp rum dum 
dum round de barraik-yard wid dere reveillie. We all 
tumble out, and fall in on parade—still dark--we stand 
to our arms, de moon go down, but de morning star 
glance cold and clear on de bayonet and bright barrels 
of de guns—-de great Duke no was brown de barrel den, 
God bless him.——‘ Search arms,’ de sergeant say. We do 
so--half pace to de right—so in dat position I see well 
what Ogly Jack, who was my rear rank man, was do. 
De sergeant approach me—-I send down my steel ramrod 
wid one bang--he jump up with a loud ring one foot out 
of my musket--it really surprise me how far de ramrod 
jump, as I send him home wid scarcely no strength none 
at all. ‘Ha, someting past common here,’ say I to my- 
shef--de next man to me in de front rank was Yellow. 
skin Paul, and de next man to Ogly Jack was Mundingo 
Tom. As me Quacco was de right hand man of de front 
rank of de greradiers, so Jack was de right hand man of 
de rear rank--well, Yellow-Skin Paul make believe dat 
him send him ramrod home, but I notice he catch him 
between his finger and tuimb, so as he never reach de 
bottom. Ho, ho,’ tink I to myself, ‘ who shall say dat 
gun no load! I keep quite still—-de sergeant by and by 
come to Jack--he catch de ramrod same way, and de 
sergeant being half asleep, eider did not notice dis, or 
him tought nothing about it. Presently he desire Mun- 
dingo Tom to search arms——-he bang his ramrod down I 
saw, wid design to catch him like de oders, but in his 
hurry it slipt troo his fingers, and go home thud. ‘ Ho, 
ho,’ say I again to myself, ‘dis piece is also load.’—— 
What was to be do—de sergeant notice dis one-—‘ dat 
firelock is load, you scoundril.’--t No,’ say Mundingo 
Tom, ‘ but | leave some tow in him, beg pardon, massa 
sergeant.’--‘ You dem rascail,’ say de sergeant, * you 
never is better—-you lazy dog——fall out, sir, and draw de 
*—* Attention,’ call out agitant-—‘ de left wheel into 
line--marsh’--tramp, tramp, tramp, whir—de line is 
form. ‘Stand at ease’--tA sergeant from each com- 
pany for blank cartridges.’ So away step de sergeant, 
who had given Mundingo Tom a rating, and I take de 
opportunity of whisper Jack—tI say, Jack, what is in 
de wind? I have great mind to peach my sospicion.’ 
He say nosing; and den I say, ‘ Poo, all my fear must 
be nonsense—all must be a dream’—4esergeant return— 
serve out eight round of blank cartridge— attention’ 
again. ‘ De line will wheel into open column of compa- 
nies, right in front,—on your left back wards wheel—halt, 
dress.’ De hofficer was now all on parade, and stood in 
a group in front--de agitant mount him horse—Major 
D appear at the door of hin house—one orderly 
hold him horse--him mount, and ride up to de hofficer. 
‘Gentlemen, fall in--form subdivisions—quick march’— 
rum, dum, dum, dum, again, and away we march out 
to de glacis of de fort--den we form, and much maneu- 
vre we was perform--oh wery brilliant, ‘ wid cartridge, 
prime, and load.’ * De regiment will fire by companies 
from right to left’--short tap on de drum——de hofficer 
commanding companies fall back two pace—-ready, pre- 
sent, fire-—-blaze go de grenadicr--I prick my ear, and 
cock my eye, Ogly Jack, my covering file, was not fire— 
I know, because de moment I pull de trigger, I clap my 
right cheek down on de barrcl of he musket as he was 
level-—all cold iron-—t Ha, ha,’ say I to myself, and while 
loading, I glance my eye at Yellow-Skin Paul's firelock, 
who was next me, and also at Mundingo Tom’s, who 
was next Jack, bote on dem were half cock. So ‘ Ha, 
ha,’ say me Quacco again, but before I could determine 
in my own mind what I should do, de word was given— 
‘De regiment will fire one volley direct to de front,’— 
‘ Ready—present—-fire,—roar went de musketry—all 
smoke for small space—-we remain at de present—-wait 
long time for de major give de word ‘Come to de reco- 
ver,’—-no one speak—all of v.e remain wid our piece 
level—-oh !--one attitude very tiresome. Still no one 











speak. At length I hear our captain, one wery nice 
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man, grumble to himself,-—‘ Why, what can be amiss 
wid de old major ?’--dat moment de smoke, by de setting 
in of de sea-breeze, was blow off. What shall we see ?—- 
Why, Major D—-- was lying on him horse’s neck, 
widin ten yard of de grenadier company. ‘ Ah?’ say for 
we captain-—‘he must be in one fit’—when down de 
major drop--and away scamper de horse--de captain 
run up, and turn de old man on him back, and take off 
him stock, and open him jacket. ‘ Ah! ery he-—-t mu- 
tiny, gentlemen, matiny ; de major is shot dead. Secure 
de magazine; call out de artillery.’ Den one loud buz 
buz pas along de line--de hofficer's voice was heard— 
‘Men, if you move one step I will cut you down by 
G—d.’ Anoder say—-t Stand to your arms, men; if one 
of you stir, [ will run him troo.’ * Who is de willain ?— 
who is de willain ?’ shout some one else. Someting come 
over me; I rush out five pace—order my fusee, and 
touch my cap, wery graceful, so, [suiting the action 
to the word,] ‘Captain and gentlemen—dere are de mu- 
tineers.’ ‘Where?’ ‘Dere.’ ‘Name dem,’ say one. 
‘I will,” say me Quacco— Ogly Jack, Mundingo Tom, 
and Yellow-skin Paul. Dey were all immediately 
secure, and marshed to de front; dem say noting—not 
one word. I look at dem—all tree cool and collected. 
‘May be,’ tink I, ‘ dere will have be some mistake; if 
so, all people will tink I mosh have been de mutineer, 
murserer you call, and dat to shave myself I was peach 
on dem.’ My heart sink when de agitant seize me by 
de shoulder. ‘* My fine fellow, you make mosh noise ; 
we shall see what you are make of very shortly yourself.’ 
‘ Here, secure Corporal Quacco.’ By dis time we were 
again marching into de fort ; the gate was shut; four field 
piece nine pounder, manned by white artillery men, was 
pointed so as to enfilade us as we were formed in close 
column; and my tree friend and myself were instantly 
brought to one drum-head court-martial. Some young 
hofficer say, ‘ Oh, hang him all—hang him all.’ ¢ Please 
not, young gentleman, if de same ting to you,’ say I. 
‘No hurry,’ say I. ‘I am willing to be hang if dese 
tree willains are not de men. Secure dem hands:’ dis 
was done. ‘ Now,’ say I, ‘ we were all sarve wid eight 
blank cartridge ; look at dem muskets; plain dey all have 
been fire.” What has all dis to do wid it?’ say de agi- 
tant. ‘ Mosh,’ say I, ‘nosh; now see how many car- 
tridge each on dem hab.’ ‘ Ha, ha,’ say my captain, 
‘Quacco is right; dem all tree have each de eight car, 
tridge untouch, yet it is quite evident dey all have fired.’ 
‘What say you, ye scoundrels,’ again say de captain; 
‘What say you why you should not be hang immedi- 
ately ?? Dem would not speak one word; den I tell all I 
hear; and so dem try, find guilty, and were hang; and 
I as one reward got my discharge.” (Here our friend 
made a long pause; at length he continued.) “ Why J 
take him, I cau’t tell, and still more why I leave dear 
Jamaica, where de governor hoffer me ground to grow 
nyam in, and house; and as for wife, [ hab several. 
What de debil was possess me to leave my pig, and 
wives, and allowance--pension you call him, and take 
into my head for come here again ?--Heaven know--I 
Quacco do not. Here—where one can scarcely breathe 
for stinking mud, and every night brings dangers wid it, 
and you never can tell whidder de next morning will not 
sce you carried away into slavery, or may be sacrificed 
before one Fetish, or who know dat he shall not, some 
fine forenoon, be roast or grill, and eaten like one mon- 
key. Oh, I wish I was back again.” 

“ But,” said Sprawl, “ you seem to have left off as cor- 
poral; when became you sergeant ?” 

Quacco laughed, “ by brevet, my good sir—by bre” 

“ A gun——Sir Oliver speaking to us in the offing.” 

“ Hurrah for Old Gazelle once more!” shouted Sprawl, 
in a voice like thunder. 

“ Out of my way, friend Quacco,” cried I. 

“Room if you please, old Daddy Longyarn,” quoth 
master Marline. And to the great dismay of poor 
Quaccs, who little expected to have been so suddenly 
and unceremoniously swept aside, we all tumbled on 
deck as fast as our legs could carry us. The first man 
I encountered was Clinker, the master at arms. 

“ Who has seen the frigate?” said I. 

“Why, there she is, sir,” replied the man. “ There, 
you see her top-gallant sails over the green bushes there, 
sir. Now, you see the heads of her fore and maintop- 
sails.’ 

“T see, I see. What signal is that flying at the fore, 
Mr. Marline?” said | to the midshipman who was look- 
ing out. 

“ The signal to close, sir.” 

Close,” croaked old Sprawl——“ close--easier said than 
done, Sir Oliver.” 

Here the frigate in the offing slowly and majestically 








shoved her long jib-boom past the mangroves on the 
westernmost bank, and gradually the whole beautiful 
machine hove in sight, rising and falling on the long 
swell. 

As she came round the point, she took in topgallant 
sails, and hauled down the foretopmast stay sail; and 
whenever she had fairly opened the river, and come 
nearly abreast of us, she laid her maintopsail to the 
mast, with her fore and mainsails hanging in graceful 
festoons in the brails, and hove to under her three top. 
sails, jib and spanker. She slid silently and majestically 
along, the bright green wave curling outwards from her 
beautifully moulded bows, like the shell-shaped canopy 
of Daddy Neptune’s car, as the cut-water slid gently 
through the calm heaving of the blue swell, gradually 
subsiding, as the glorious old hooker lost her way and 
became stationary, until she floated, like a swan asleep, 
on the dark waters, the bright sun shining cheerily on 
her white sails and hammocks, and clear white streak, 
and sparkling on her glittering sides, as they rose and 
fell fresh and wet from the embraces of old Ocean; and 
as the land-breeze laid her over, her gold-bright cepper 
blazed like one vast polished mirror, wherein the burning 
sun was reflected in dazzling glances. And bright blind- 
ing rays flashed out starlike, from the window in the 
quarter gallery, and the glass in the scuttles of the offi- 
cers’ cabins, and from every burnished piece of metal 
throughout the whole length of the gallant craft, con- 
verting her black hull into a brilliant constellation, while 
her heavy lower masts, with their strong shrouds and 
stays, and the swelling sails, and the tall and taper spars 
aloft, were seen clear and distinct against the deep cold 
blue of the seaward horizon. 

A string of small round bundles, apparently each about 
the size of a man’s head, now twisted and struggled, and 
stopped, and finally slid up to the main royal-mast head. 
The instant the uppermost reached the truck, as if it had 
touched a spring—bang——a gun was fired, and at the 
same moment, the round balls blew out steadily in so 
many flags. 

“ What signal now, Mr. Marline ?” 

“ The signal to weigh and stand out, sir.” 

“ Why we can’t; it is impossible; although the wind 
is fair, the swell on the bar puts it out of our power.” 

“ Very true,” said old Pumpbolt, “ and you had better 
say so, Brail. 1, for one, won’t undertake to carry you 
over until there is less broken water at the river’s mouth, 
I know.” 

I telegraphed to this effect; the frigate acknowledged 
it, and answered, that she would remain in the offing all 
night, in expectation of our getting over at high water, 
during it, when possibly there would be less sea on 
the bar. 

Having made this signal, she run her jib up, set top- 
gallant-sails, and let fall the foresail: the ponderous 
mainyard slowly swung round, and as the noble frigate 
fetched way again, she gradually fell off before the wind, 
her long low hull fore-shortened into a mere tub of a ves- 
sel to look at, and finally presenting her stern to us, she 
lay over, and inclined herself gracefully to the breeze, as 
if she was bidding us farewell, and glided cheerily away, 
indicating by the increasing whiteness of her wake, the 
accelerated speed with which she clove the heaving 
billows. 

“ There goes the dear old beauty,” said Davie ; “ there’s 
a retiring curtsey for you; that beats the stateliest of my 
lady patronesses at Almack’s.”’ 

Having gained an offing of about three miles, she 
again shortened sail, and hove to in her station to await 
our joining, when the bar became passable in the night. 

“ Weary work, master Benjie, weary work,” said 
Davie Doublepipe; ‘so bere we must lie, roasting an- 
other whole day, while there is plenty of water on the 
bar, if that confounded swell would only fall.” 

By this it was drawing near the men’s dinner time; 
and while the lieutenant and I were pacing the deck, 
rather disconsolately, trying to steer clear of the smoke 
of the galley, that streamed aft as we rode head to wind, 
we noticed that our sable visitor, Sergeant Quacco, had, 
with the true spirit of resignation, declined into cook's 
mate, (indeed if there be a negro on board when this 
birth becomes vacant, he invariably slides into it, as na- 
turally as a snail into his shell,) and was busy in assist- 
ing the maimed seaman who was watching the coppers. 
The fire seemed to burn very indifferently from the 
greenness of the wood, which gave out more smoke than 
flame. 

“ Drainings, my man,” said I to cookey, “ don’t choke 
us, if you please. Do get some dry chips from Shavings, 
will you?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the man. 





“ Here, Quacco, mind the fire, till I get some splinters 
from forward there. Stay--Lennox, my dear boy, do 
get me a handful of dry chips from old Shavings, 
will ye?” 

The Scotish corporal civilly complied; and after a lit- 
tle, we saw him split up a block of wood where the car- 
penter had been at work in the bows of the felucca, and 
presently he returned with a bundle of them, which Ser- 
geant Quacco busily employed himself in poking into the 
fire, blowing lustily with his blubber lips all the while. 
When Lennox turned away, I could not help noticing, 
that he stuck his tongue in his cheek, and winked to one 
of the crew as he went below. 

Presently I desired the boatswain to pipe to dinner. 
In place of bundling down beiow, according to the eti- 
quette of the service in larger vessels, I winked at the 
poor fellows breaking away forward inte messes, which 
they contrived to screen from the view of the quarter- 
deck, by slewing the long yard nearly athwart ships, 
and loosing the sail as if to dry. 

Notwithstanding all this, we could easily see what was 
going on forward. Close to, sat the old cook himself, 
with Shavings the carpenter, and Wadding the gunner, 
warrant officers in a small way, with a little snipe of a 
boy waiting on them. 

About a fathom from them, was another group squat- 
ted on the deck, consisting of Corporal Lennox, Old 
Clinker, the master at erms, Dogvane the quartermaster, 
and no smaller a personage than Sergeant Quacco. 

The food was peas soup, and salt junk and biscuit. 
The hands, as we turned and returned, seemed exceed- 
ingly comfortable and happy; when all at once, the old 
cook pressed his hands on the pit of his stomach, and 
began to make a varicty of rather odd grimaces. Dog- 
vane looked in his face, and instantly seemed to catch 
the infection ; so he next began to screw himself up into 
a variety of indescribable contortions. Sergeant Quacco 
looked first at one, and then at another, as they groaned 
in any thing but a melodious concert, until he too, 
through sympathy, or in reality from pain, began also to 
twist himself about, and to make most hideous faces. 

At length the contagion became generally apparent, 
and Corporal Lennox began to gruan, and wince, as he 
ejaculated—* Oh dear, what can this be? what an awful 
pain in my stomach! Why, Mr. Drainings, what have 
you clapt into that peas soup? Something by common 
you must have put into it, for we are all dying here 
with” 

“ My eye!” said old Drainings, speaking slowly and 
deliberately, as if the paroxysm had subsided, and some 
strange light had flashed on him, “ you are quite right, 
Lennox. ‘That same peas soup is none of the right sort 
—that is clear now. I have just been telling Mr. Wad- 
ding that a wery-most-remarkable circumstance took 
place in the boiling on’t.” 

Here the old fellow, who had just finished his peas- 
soup, very solemnly looked upwards, and wiped his 
muzzle with what hovered between a pocket-handker- 
chief and a dishclout, of uny colour but that of unsun- 
ned snow. 

“ Why,” continned the cook, ‘* just when it began to 
simmer about the edges of tle boiler Ah—ah—oh— 
there it is again—there it is again,”—and once more 
he began to tumble about on the deck, giving friend 
Quacco several miscellaneous kicks and punches dur- 
ing his make-believe involuntary convulsions. This fit 
seemed also to pass over. 

“ Why,” said he, “ just when the soup began to sim- 
mer about the edges of the copper, and thin streaks of 
white froth began to shoot inwards towards the middle, 
where the hot soup was whirling round in a bubbling 
eddy, and poppling up for all the world like the sea on 
the bar there, I saw—I saw” 

Here he looked unuotterable things with his one eye, 
turning it up like a duck in thunder. 

“What did you see?” said old Clinker, staring in his 
face with sham earnestness. 

“ T saw—so sure as I see Mr. Weevil the purser’s d—d 
ugly mug aft on the quarter-deck there—a small devil 
rise out of the boiling peas-soup in the very middle of 
the copper, ard fly up and away over the’ mast-head like 
a shot—whipping the vane at the mast-head off its spin- 
dle with the bight of his tail.” 

“No; did you though ?” said several voices. 

“ To be sure I did,’ rejoined Drainings, * as distinct 
as [ now see my thumb—none of the cleanest, by the 
way.” 

“ The devil ?” said Lennox, starting up; “ what was 
it like, Mr. Drainings ?” 

“ Why, us like the little heathen god brought on board 
by Quacco there, as you can fancy any thing.” 
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“ Oh—oh—oh”—again resounded from all hands. 

* But it could not be he,” at length struck in the black 
sergeant. “Jt could not be he, seeing he is safe stow 
below de heel of de bowsprit dere.” 

“ Heaven grant it may be so,’’ whined Dogvane. 

“If it be really as Quacco says,” said Wadding, in a 
sympathising tone “ why then, I will believe it is all 
fancy—all a bain.” 

Here the black sergeant, in great tribulation, rose to 
go forward, evidently with a desire to reconnoitre whe- 
ther the graven image was really there in the body or no. 
After a long search, he came back and sat down, blank 
and stupified, on the stop where he had risen from. 

“And pray, Mr. Drainings, when did you see this 
curious appearance ?” persisted Lennox. 

“ At the wery instant of time,” drawled Cookey, with 
his arms crossed, and stuck into the open bosom of his 
greasy shirt, that had once been red flannel, and with a 
short black stump of a pipe in his mouth, from which 
he puffed out a cloud between every word, “ at the wery 
instant of time, by the glass, that Sergeant Quacco there 
mended the fire.”’ 

“ Oh—oh—oh !"—Here all hands of the rogues who 
were in the secret, began again to roll about, and grim- 
ace, as if a travelling menagerie of baboons had suddenly 
burst, and capsized its inmates all about. 

Quacco all this while was twisting and turning him- 
self, and, although evidently in a deuced quandary, try- 
ing to langh the affair off as a joke. 

“ Well,” at length said he, * I don’t believe in Fetish 
—now dat I is among white-man Christian. So I will 
tank you, Massa Draining, to hand me over my choco- 
late.” 

But I noticed that the devil a drop would he take in 
his mouth, although he made believe to drink it. ‘I'he 
jest went on—at length there was a calm, when who 
should again break ground but Sergeant Quacco—who 
made a last attempt to laugh off the whole affair. 

“ But where de debil can he be ?” said he almost in- 
voluntarily —“ gone, sure enough.” 

* Oh—oh—oh—” sung out all hands once more, with 
their fists stuck in their midriffs. 

* Oh, that vile Fetish,” screamed Lennox; “ we must 
all be bewitched-—Quacco, we are all bewitched.” 

* Bewitch !” responded the black sergeant, jumping 
off the deck, and now at his wit’s end; “and I believe 
it is so. I hab pain in my tomack too—just dis moment 
—oh, wery sharp!” 

“ Confound your Fetish,” groaned the old cook ; * it 
was just as you stuck those chips of cedarwood into the 
fire—precisely at the wery moment I snuffed the deli- 
cious smell of them, that ] saw the devil himself first put 
his ugly fiz up in the middle of the peas-soup, and gib- 
ber, and twinkle his eyes, and say” 

“Say!” shouted Lennox—* why did he really and 
truly speak, Mr. Drainings ?” 

“ Speak !” responded he of the slush bucket—* speak ! 
ay, as plain as I do.” 

“ And what said he ?” quoth Dogvane. 

“ Why, just as he shook off the chocolate spray from 
the barb at the end of his tail, says he,—* Damme, I’m 
off,’ says he.” 

“Oh, ob, oh! I am pinned through my ground-tier 
with a harpoon,” groaned Drainings. 

“ Where, in the devil’s name, since we have seen him, 
got you those cedar chips, Quacco?” yelled old Clinker. 

A light seemed to break in on the poor sergeant’s be- 
wildered mind. ‘ Chip, chip!—where I get dem chip?” 
Here the poor fellow gave an idiotic laugh, as if he had 
been all abroad. “I got dem from Corporal Lennox 
to be sure,”—and he turned his eyes with the most in- 
tense earnestness towards the marine, who was rolling 
about the deck over and over. 

“ Where got I the chips, did you ask, Quacco? Oh, 
oh, oh! Why, Heaven forgive me; but I am punished 
for it now—tliey are the very splinters of your Fetish, 
that you brought on board !” 

Up started the black resetter, as if bit by a rattle. 
snake, dancing and jumping. “ Oh, my tomack, oi, my 
tomack !—de Fetish have get into my tomack—de leetle 
debil in a my tomack. Oh, doctor, doctor !—one evil 
spirit in me—oh, doctor, someting to make him fly— 
someting to get kim out! Doctor de debil in my belly 
—physic—physic, doctor; de strongerer de more bet- 
terer. Oh Lord!” And away he tumbled down the 
fore-hatchway, roaring for Esculapius like a perfect bull 
of Bashan. 

While we were laughing at this to our heart’s con- 
tent, Mr Marline cameo aft to us. 

“ There are a good many dark specks passing and re- 





passing above us in the furthermost reach of the river, 
yonder, sir—as far as you can see there, sir. Will you 
please to look at them, Mr. Sprawl ?” 


Sprawl took a long squint first, and then handed the 
glass to me. I peered, and peered. The glorious stream 
was rolling down like a shining tlow of quicksilver; but 
although all continued quiet in our vicinity, yet, where 
it narrowed nearly to a bright point in the distance 
above, I could perceive a tiny dark object slowly descend 
the river, and send upa thick cloud of smoke, after which 
it remained stationary, while a number of small black 
spots were seen cruising hither and thither all around it. 


Sprawl had also noticed this. Why, Brail, those 
gentry seem mustering in some strength. ‘There can- 
not be many fewer than a hundred canoes paddling about 
there. What say you?” 


It was now near three p. mM. and we were bethinking 
ourselves of going to dinner, when a perfect cloud of the 
dark specks, fifty at the least, began to drop down with 
the ebb in a solid phalanx, three deep, looking in the 
distance like a compact black raft of wood. Presently 
they sheered off right and left ; and although the craft 
from which we had seen the smoke arise, still remained 
at anchor in the stream, the attendant canoes soon van- 
ished, one and all, amongst the mangroves, on cach bank. 
**Poo—nonsense!” said I. “Come along, Sprawl,—come 
along. Why, man, we shall get as thin as whipping- 
posts, if we allow these barbarian demonstrations to in- 
terfere with our comforts.” 

“ You may be right, Brail—you may be right,” said 
old Davie ; but he appeared to have some strange mis- 
givings. 

However, we went to dinner ; the reefers were all with 
us, little Joe Peake among the rest, who was now quite 
recovered froin the thump he had got on shore, and old 
Pumpbolt ; and we wero in the very middle of it, when 
down came Wadding, the gunner. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the old seaman, sidling in, 
and trying to appear at his ease, although he was very 
far from that same. “ Beg pardon—but them chaps are 
coming more nearer, sir, than seems quite convenient, sir 
—they are fast dropping down with the afternoon’s ebb, 
sir.” 

“ Indeed !” said old Sprawl. “ We must keep a bright 
look-out here, Brail, at any rate.” 

We went on deck, and the report was literally true: 
but although the mass above us continued to increase 
until the whole surface of the river in the distance ssem- 
ed swarming, as one has seen a pool, with those blue- 
water insects, which, I believe, as boys, we used to call 
sailors, still there was no warlike demonstration made, 
beyond the occasional descent of a fast-pulling canoe 
now and then, a mile or so below the main body. But 
they were always very easily satisfied in their recon- 
noitring, so far as we could judge, for the whole of them 
kept a wary distance. 

We returned to the cabin for half an hour, and having 
finished off with a caulker of good cognac, all hands of 
us once more came on deck. 

It was by this time half past four, and low water as 
near as could be. The bar astern of us—by this time, 
the breeze having taken off, we were riding to the ebb— 
was one roaring ledge of white breakers ; but it was 
smooth water where we lay, the fall of the tide having 
completely broken the heave of the heavy swell that 
rolled in from the offing on the bar. ‘he clouds had 
risen over the Jand, some large drops of rain fell, and 
altogether we had strong prognostications of a wet, if 
not a tempestuous evening. 

The declining sun, however, was yet shining brightly ; 
and although, caleulating on the average at this season 
hereabouts, one might have made himself sure of a fine 
evening, yet the present was an exception, and we had 
every appearance of a thunder-storm. 

All nature seemed hushed ; the thick clouds that arose 
in the east, sailed along on the usual current of the 
trade-wind with their edge as well defined as if it had 
been a dark screen gradually shoving up and across the 
arch of the blue empyrean ; and as they crept down the 
western horizon, every thing assumed a deep dusky pur- 
ple hue. 

In the sudden darkness, the fires glanced bright and 
red on board of three war-canoes that had now been 
suddenly advanced down the river in the shape of a tri- 
angle, the headmost being within a mile of us. Pres- 
ently, the sable curtain descended within a very few de- 
grees of the western horizon, until there was only a small 
streak of bright golden sky between it and the line of 
the land, in the centre of which the glorious sun, now 





near his setting, shot his level beains of blood.red light 





over the river and its banks, gilding the dark sides of 
the canoes, and of the trees; and as he sank, his last 
rays flashed up into the black arch over-head, until the 
dark masses glowed like crimson. 


This soon faded—the canopy of clouds gradually sink- 
ing in the west, until, as if their scope had been expand- 
ed, they lifted from the eastern horizon mejestically slow 
—as if it had been a magnificent curtain drawn up in 
order to disclose the glorious moon, which now, pre- 
ceded by her gem-like fore-runner the evening star, that 
sparkled bright and clear on the fringe of the rising 
cloud, like a diamond on the skirt of a sable velvet man. 
tle, rose above the low swampy banks. 


Her disk, when she first appeared, was red and dim, 
until she attained a considerable altitude, when, having 
struggled through the pestilential effluvia that hovered 
on the bank of the river, she began to sail through her 
liquid track, in all her splendour——pale, but oh, how 
erystal clear !—driving, like a queen, the dark bank of 
clouds before her. 

As the night wore on, the congregation of canoes be- 
came thicker, and presently something like a raft floated 
down to within three quarters of a mile of us, accom- 
panied by five large boats, full of people. 

It was clearly distinguishable, from a bright halo of 
luminous smoke that hovered over it, proceeding from a 
fire that every now and then blazed up on beard. By 
the time the raft was anchored, the evening breeze came 
strong down the river, wafting towards us the sounds of 
African drums, blending with dismal yells, as of captives, 
and loud fierce shouts. 

I directed my glass towards the flame, that was flash- 
ing fitfully, as if tar or rosin, or some other equally in- 
flammable substance, had been suddenly cast into it. 

“What can that be?” said I, to young De Walden, 
who was also spying away at the same object, close to 
where TI stood. 

“ Really, sir,” said the very handsome boy, “I cannot 
well tell, but I will call Sergeant Quacco, sir. He knows 
all the practices of the savages hereabouts.” 

“ No, no,” rejoined I; ** never mind—never mind; but 
what can they be doing there on the raft? I see two 
uprights about five feet asunder, and judging from the 
dusky figures that are cruising about them, and the fire 
that is kindled beneath, as it were between them, they 
should be about eight feet high above the raft on which 
they are rigged. What are they after now ?—Two fel- 
lows sitting on men’s shoulders, are fixing a cross piece, 
or transom, on the top of the uprights—now they are 
lashing it to them tightly with some sort of rope—ah, 
they descend, and the fire seems to have gone out, for 
every thing is dark again.” 

All in the neighbourhood of the raft was now undis- 
tinguishable, but small red fires began to burn steadily 
in the three advanced canoes. 

“ What next ?” said Sprawl. 

“Oh, I suppose, having set their picquets for the night, 
we are safe.’ And I took the glass from my eye, and 
banged the joints of it oue into another, when De Wal- 
den spoke. “ Please look again, sir,—please look again.” 
I did so. The gibbet sort of erection that I had been 
inspecting, was now lit up by a sudden glare of bright 
crimson flame. The dark figures, and the bows and sides 
of the attendant canoes, and the beams of the gallows- 
looking machine itself, were all tinged with a blood-red 
light, and presently the Eboe drums and flutes were 
borne down on the night-wind with startling distinct- 
ness, and louder than before, drowning the mysterious 
snoring of the toads, and the chir-chir-chirring, and 
wheetle.wheelling, of the numberless noisy insects that 
came off from the bank on cither side of us. 

“What is that—do you see that, Master De Walden?” 
said I, asa dark struggling figure seemed to be trans- 
ferred by force from one of the canoes that showed a 
light, into a smaller one. De Walden could not tel! 
what—and the smal! skiff into which, whatever it was, 
it had been transhipped, gradually slid away, apparently 
in the direction of the raft, into the impervious darkness 
that brooded over the river, beyond the three advanced 
canoes, with the watch-fires. 

I was about resigning the glass once more, when I 
noticed the raft again suddenly illuminated, and a great 
bustle among the people on board. Presently a naked 
human being was dragged under the gallows, and one 
arm immediately hoisted up, and fastened by cords to 
one of the angles—-a black figure, who had perched bim- 
self astride on the cross beam, evincing great activity 
on the occasion. 

For some purpose that I could not divine, the fire was 
now carried by a group of savages from the foremost 
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part of the raft, that is, from the end of it next us, to the 
opposite extremity beyond the gibbet, the immediate 
effect of which was to throw off the latter, and the fig- 
ure suspended on it, as well as the persons of the people 
who crowded round, in high relief against the illumin- 
ated night dainps lit up by the fire, that hung asa bright 
background beyond it. In a few seconds, the other arin 
was drawn up to the opposite corner, and—my blood 
curdles as I write it—we could now make out that a 
fellow-creature was suspended from the corners of the 
gibbet by the arms, hanging directly under the centre 
of the beam, as if the sufferer had been stretched on 
the cross. 

The fire increased in intenseness—the noise of the 
lung drums, and the yells of the negroes, came down 
stronger and stronger ; and although I could notice two 
assistants holding the legs of the suspended figure, yet 
its struggles seemed to be super-human, and once or 
twice I said to young De Walden, ‘* Heaven help me— 
did you hear nothing ?” 

“ Nothing particular, sir, beyond the infernal howling 
and drum-beating of these monsters.” 

A pause--then another terrible convulsion of the sus- 
pended victim, as it struggled to and fro with the dark 
figures that clung to its lower limbs like demons. 

“ There—heard you nothing now ?” 

“ Yes, sit—oh, yes,” gasped my young ally— such 
a yell!” 

“Oh, may my ears never tingle to such another !” 
groaned I; and as I spoke, the assistants let go their 
hold on the suspended victim, when—Heaven have meicy 
on us! horror on horror—one of the lower limbs had been 
extracted, er cut out from the socket at the hip joint. 
The struggles of the mutilated carcass continued. Quac- 
co, hearing his name mentioned by the young midship- 
man, was now alongside of me. I handed him the glass, 
which it was some time before he could manage. At 
length, having got the focus, he took a long, long look— 
he held his breath. 

«“ What is it 2” said I, * what dreadful scene is this ? 
For Heaven’s sake, sergeant, tell me what is going on 
yonder ?” 

He puffed out his breath like a porpoise, and then 
answered me as coolly as possible, as if it had been no 
strange sight to him. 

“ Fetish, massu—grand Fetish dom make—such Fe- 
tisk as dem wuke before dem go fight wid dem enemy.” 

“ But what was the figure we saw hoisted on the gib- 
bet-looking apparatus just now ?” said I. 

“Can't tell,’ rejoined Quacco, * can’t really tell, mas- 
sa; al first 1 tought it was man-—but dat cry—-so wery 
bitter and sharp like one knife—-no, I tink it must have 
been woman.” 

“Almighty powers! Do you mean to say that the 
figure hung up between us aud the fire, is really and 
truely a human being ?” 

“1 do,” said Sergeant Quacco, with the same sang 
What you tink it was?’ 

I could not tell—I thought at one moment it was a 
fellow-creature, and at another that it must be impos- 
sible, notwithstanding all the hideous tales 1 had heard 
of the coings on this coast; but the truth, the horrible 
truth could no longer be concealed. 

“It is only one man or woman prisoner dat dem are 
eutting in pieces, and trowing into de river.” Here 1 
saw with my glass that the other leg of the victim had 
been severed from the trunk. ‘ But I sall tell you, Mr. 
Captain, dat dem intend to attack you dis very night.” 

I heard him, but was riveted to my telescope. All 
struggles had ceased in the dark and maimed carcass, 
and presently one of the arms was cut away at the shoul- 
der, when the bloody lim fell against the post on one 
side, and the mangled trunk banged against the upright 
on the other, and swung pound and round it, making the 
whole engine reel, while, as the drums and shouts grew 
louder and louder, the other arm was also cut off at the 
elbow, and down came the mutilated trunk of the sacri- 
fice into the middle of the fire, which for a moment blazed 
up, and shot forth showers of sperks and bright smoke, 
then rapidly declined, and in halfa minute it was entirely 
extinguished. 

The fires in the advanced boats were now all put out, 
and nothing evinced the neighbourhood of our dangerous 
enemy; while the lovely moon once more looked forth on 
us, her silver orb reflected on the arrowy streams of the 
dark river, in a long trembling wake of sparkling ripples, 
and all was as quict, as if slic had been smiling on a scene 
of peace and gentleness. 

To what peculiarity in my moral composition it was 
to be attributed I do not know ; but the change from the 


infernal scene we had just witnessed, to the heavenly 
quietude of a lovely night, had an instantancous, almost 
an electrical effect on me; and, wounded and ill at heart 
as I was, I could not help looking up, out and away 
from my grovelling condition, until in fancy | forgot 
my miserable whereabouts, and only saw the deep blue 
heaven, and its countless stars, and the chaste moon. 

“ Hillo, Benjie Brail,” shouted friend Davie-—" where 
away, my lad? Come back to mother earth”—(“ alma 
mater tellus,’ said a voice near me—Corpora! Lennox for 
a thousand, thought I)—* for, my dear boy, the bright 
sky overhead will soon be shrouded by that brooding mist 
there—never doubt me.” 

He augured rightly; for, in a little, a thick mist did 
in very deed begin to man‘le over the water, and con- 
tinued to increase until the glorious moon and bright 
stars were again obscured, and you cuuld scarcely see 
the length of the felucea. 

Quacco’s hint, however, was by no means thrown away 
on us, and we immediately saw all clear to give our sa- 
vage neighbours a warm reception, should they venture 
down on us, under cover of the fug. 

We had been some time at quarters, the boats astern 
having been hauled up alongside, lest, in the impervious 
mist, some of the canoes might venture near enough to 
cut the painters. But every thing continued so quiet 
and still, that we were beginning to consider our warlike 
preparations might not altogether have been culled for. 

“T say, Sprawl,” said I—* Poo, these poor creatures 
will not venture down on us, surely, especially after the 
lesson they had yesterday ?” 

“ Don’t trust to that, Brail, my good boy,” said Davie. 

“ No, massa, don’t you trust to dat, as Massa Prawl 
say,” quoth Quacco.—* I know someting—ah you shall 
see.’ Here the poor fellow crept close up to me. “ Cap- 
tain—if you love sleep in one skin hab no hole in him— 
if, Massa Brail, you walue de life of dem sailor intrust to 
you—ill-bred fellow as dem may be,—let no one—no— 
not so mosh as de leetle dirty cook-boy—shut hii eyelid 
until to-morrow sun melt de fog, and””—— 

Something dropped at my foot, with a splintering sort 
of sound, as if you had cast a long dry reed on the deck. 
“ What is that ?” said I. 

“Will you be convince now ?” said Quacco, slowly 
and solemnly. “ Will Massa Prawl,’—turning to old 
Davie, and handing him a slender wand, about ten feet 
long,—* will good Massa Prawl be convin” 

Spin—another arrow-like affair quivered in the mast 
close beside us. It had passed sheer between the first 
lieutenant and me. 

“ Ah, ah, ah!” exclaimed Quacco, in a mighty great 
quandary—* dere is anoder—anoder spear—mind, gen- 
tlemen—mind, gentlemen, mind, or a whole fleet of war- 
canoe will be aboard of you before you can look round.” 

“ Men !” shouted I, “ keep a bright lookout; there are 
native canoes cruising all about us, and close to, in the 
thick mist there. Peer about, will ye? Small-arm men, 
stand to your tackling—clear away both guns. Hush— 
what is that ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Sprawl—*I hear nothing but the 





rushing of the river, and the groaning and rubbing of 


the boats alongside against the gunwale.” 

“ But I do,” said Pumpbolt. | 

“And so do J,” said Mr. Marline. “ There is the 
splash of paddles as plain as can be—there” 

“ Where ?” said De Walden. 

“ There,” said Binnacle—* there ;” and, at the very 
instant, I saw the dark prow of one canoe emerge from 
the fog, the after-part being hid under the thick, but 
moon illumined haze. Presently another appeared close 
to her, but less distinctly ; both assuming a wavering and 
impalpable appearance, like two large fish seen, one near, 
and the other farther off, in muddy water. 

“ Mr. Marline, fire at that fellow nearest us.” 

The moment the musket was discharged, the canoe 
backed into the fog again, but we could plainly hear the 
splash and whiz of a number of paddles rapidly plicd, as 
if in great alarm. But even these sounds soon ccased, 
and, once morc, all was still; and, after some time, 
Sprawl, Pumpbolt, and myself, went below to have a 
snack of supper, preparatory to making a start of it, if it 
were possible, whenever the swell on the bar was quieter. 

“ Tol lol de rol,” sung ould Davie Doublepipe. “ Oh, 
Benjie Brail, Benjie Brail, are we never to get out of this 
Styx—out of this infernal river? What say you, Pump- 
bolt, my man ?” 

“Tl tell you more about it,” said Pampbolt, “ when 
we have got some grub. But what Sir Oliver has done, 
or how he has managed without me, for these two days 
past, 13 a puzzler.” 
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“ Ah, bad for you, master,” said. “ He will find he 








can do without you—should not have given him the op- 
portunity, man.” 

“No more I should—no more I should,” responded 
the master. 

So we set to our meal, and were making ourselves as 
comfortable as circumstances admitted, when Binnacle 
trundled down the ladder in red-hot haste. 

“The canoes are abroad again, sir,—we hear them 
close to, but the fog is thicker than ever.” 

“ The devil !” said 1; and we all hurried on deck. 

Imminent peril is a beautiful antisoporific, and we 
found all hands at quarters of their own accord—the 
devil a drum need to have been beaten. 

“Where do you hear them—where is the noise you 
speak of ?” said I. 

“ Here, sir,” said one man—* Here, sir,” said another 
—and “ Here,” exclaimed a third. 

It was clear our enemics were clustering round us in 
force, although the fog was absolutely impervious at a 
distance of ten paces. 

“ T say, master,” said Sprawl, “ the bar should soon be 
passable for a light craft like this ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Pumpbolt, “ I make no doubt but it 
will be; and if this cursed mist would only clear away, I 
would undertake to take the Midge, were she twenty 
tons bigger, slap across it now, and pledge my credit she 
should clear it as sound as a bell, for we have a noble 
moon, and I took the bearings of the westernmost channel 
with the eastern point this morning. No fear, if it would 
but clear. Why, yousce the moonshine has impregnated 
the gauze-like mist now to a degree that makes it bright 
and luminous of itself—Oh that it would rise!” 

The four little reefers were at this moment clustered 
forward, we were riding with our head up the river, and 
I saw one or two old hands along side of them, all look- 
ing out, and stretching their necks and straining their 
eyes in a vain attempt to pierce the fog. 

“ What is that ?”—It was a greasy cheep, and then a 
rattle, as if a loose purchase or fall had suddenly been 
shaken so as to make the blocks clatter, and then hauled 
taught, as if people were having a pull at the boom sheet 
of a schooner, or other-fore-and aft rigged vessel. 

“What is that, indeed!” said Sprawl. “Why, look 
there—look there, Brail—see you nothing there ?” 

“No, I see nothing—eh—faith, but I do—why, what 
is that ?—Stand by, small-arm men—go to quarters the 
rest of ye—quick—poo, it is simply a thicker wreath of 
mist, after all.” 

Pumpbolt was standing by, but the object that we 
thought we had seen descending the river was no longer 
visible, and I began to think it was fancy. Suddenly the 
mist thinned. “There is the spectre-like chject once 
more,” I shouted. “ By all that is portentous, it is a 
large schooner, one of these slaving villains, who thinks 
he can steal past us under cover of the mist. There— 
there he is on our quarter—there are his gaff topsails 
over the thickest of the fog—now his jib is stealing out 
of it—clear away both guns there—we shall give him a 
rally as he passes, if he won't speak.” 

The strange vessel continued to slide noiselessly down 
the river. 

“ What vessel is that?”—No answer—* Speak, or I 
will fire into you.””—All silent—* Take good aim, men— 
fire!” ; 

Both cannon were discharged, and, as if by magic, the 
watery veil that had hid every thing from our view rose 
from off the rushing of the midnight river, and hung 
above our mast-head in a luminous fleecy cloud, which 
the moonbeams impregnated, but did not pierce, being 
diffused by it over the whole scene below in a mild ra- 
diance, like that cast by the ground glass globe of a si- 
numbra lamp,—disclosing suddenly the dark stream 
above, and on cach side of us, covered with canoes, with- 
in pistol-shot, while the large schooner that we had fired 
into, instead of making demonstrations to escape over 
the bar, shortened gail, and bore up resolutely across our 
bows, firing two guns and a volley of small-arms into us 
in passing. 

“ We are beset, Brail—that chap is the commander-in- 
chief. His object is not to escape, but to capture us, my 
lad—take my word for it,” cried Sprawl. “ Forward, 
master, and look out for the channel—Brail, take the 
helm—I will mind the sails.” 

“True enough, by Jupiter,” I sung out. “ Knock off 
from the guns, men—Shavings, stand hy to cut the cable 
—hoist away the sail there—cant her with her head to 
the eastward—steady, men, and no rushing now—All 
ready there forward ?” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“ Cut away, then.” 

The clear axe glanced bright and blue in the moon- 
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light, and fell twice in heavy gashing thumps, and the 
third time in a sharp trenchant chip. The next moment 
the rushing of the rapid stream past our side ceased, as 
the little vessel slowly floated away, attaining gradually 
the velocity of the river in which she swam. Presently 
round she came. 

“ Hoist away, foresail and mainsail—hoist—haul aft 
the sheets.” 

The breeze freshened at the moment. We were still 
about a mile from the bar, on which the swell was break- 
ing in thunder; but we had run clear of the skirts of the 
mist, and the placid moon was again shining crystal 
bright overhead. The yells from the canoes increased. 
A volley of spears were launched at us, several of which 
fell on board, but none of them did any injury ; and seve- 
ral muskets were also fired from the tiny men-of-war, 
which were equally innocuous. The strange sail was 
right in our path. 

“What shall we do?” sung out old Pumpbolt from 
forward. 

Trusting to the great strength of the Midge, [ shouted— 

“ Plump us right aboard of him, if you can’t do better ; 
but creep under his stern if you can.” 

He would not give us the opportunity, for as he saw 
us booming along, apparently aiming at him right amid- 
ships, as if we had thought we could have sawn him in 
two, the youth bore up and stood right for the bar. 

“ So, so,” quoth Davie Doublepipe—* we are away on 
a party of pleasure together, I perceive, senor ?” 

We carried on, but the Don, from superior sailing, 
kept well on our bow; and we were now, as we could 
judge from the increasing roar of the breakers, rapidly 
approaching the river’s mouth. 

At this time we had a distinct view, not only of our 
formidable antagonist, a large topsail schooner, and ap- 
parently full of men, but of the bar we were about to 
pass, in such uncomfortable fellowship. 

The canal of deep water that our steady and most ex- 
cellent master aimed at, was about fifty yards wide. In 
it there was depth enough to allow the swell from with- 
out to roll in, clear and unbroken, had it not been met 
by the downward current of the river, aided, as in the 
present case, by the land-breeze, which made it break in 
short foam-crested waves. 

We carried on. 
our craniums on either side. 

“ Steady,” sung out the old master. 

“ Steady,” I returned. 

On the right hand and on the left, the swell was break- 
ing in thander, flashing up in snow-flakes, and sending 
up a misty drizzle into the cold moonlight sky ; but the 
channel right a-head was still comparatively quiet. 

The schooner made an attempt to luff across our bows. 

“ Aim at him again,” sung out old Bloody Politeful. 
“Aim at him again, Brail; to heave-to here is impossi- 
ble.” 

“ Boarders, stand by,” I cried; but he once more, as 
we approached him, kept away. 

We were now actually on the bar. The noise was 
astounding—deafening. ‘The sea foamed and raged, and 
flew up in mist, and boiled in over our decks on either 
hand, as if we had been borne away in some phantom 
ship, that floated on white foam instead of water ; while 
in the very channel we were running through, the heave 
of the sea from without was met by the rush of the 
stream downwards, and flashed up in numberless jets of 
sparkling water, which danced about in the moonlight, 
and curled, and hissed, and vanished, as if they had been 
white-shrouded, unreal midnight spectres. We ran on, 
the strange sail on our lee beam. 

“ Now is your chance,” shouted old Pumpbolt ; “ jam 
him down against the long reef there—up with your 
helm, Mr. Brail.” 

“ Ease off the sheets,” chimed the first lieutenant. 
“ Handsomely, men—handsomely.” 

In an instant our broadsides were rasping. 

“Starboard—shove him down, Mr. Brail!’’ again 
shrieked the master; “ hard-a--weather—rain him on the 
reef there or board him—time enough to luff when he 
Srikes.” 

I was fully alive to all this. The whole scene was all 
this time brightly lit up by the glorious moon, and we 
vould perfectly see what we were about. We shecered 
close aboard of the schooner. 

“ Fire, small-arm men—boarders, be ready.” 

He eschewed the combat, however, and kept off the 
wind also. A bright rainbow was at this moment formed 
by the moonbeams, in the salt spray—the blessed em- 
b'em of peace and forgiveness—here! Yes; the bow of 
the Immutable, of Him who hath said, “ My ways are 
not like your ways!” spanned the elemental turmoil, the 


All firing for the moment was out of 





scene of the yet more fearful conflict of man’s evil pas- 
sions, in a resplendent arch, through which the stars 
sparkled, their bright rays partaking of the hues through 
which they shone. Oh, it was like the hope of mercy 
brooding over the gloom and troubled heavings of a sin- 
ner’s deathbed ! 

“ A good omen—a glorious omen !” shouted young De 
Walden in the excitement of the moment. 

“ Jam her on the reef!” again yelled the master. 

I did so. Crash—the schooner struck. Her foremast 
bent forward like a willow wand, the cordage and blocks 
rattling, and then went over the bows like a shot. The 
next sea broke in smoke over her, and hove her broadside 
on upon the reef—another shock, and the mainmast was 
lumbering and rasping over the sides. 
with her broadside towards the sea, which was making a 
fair breach over her ; and while the cries of the unfortu- 
nates aboard of her rent the air, and it was clear she 
must instantly go to pieces, we all at once slid out of the 
infernal turmoil of dashing waves the hell of waters” 
—and rose buoyantly on the long smooth swell, that was 
rolling in from the offing. For a minute before not a 
word had been spoken by officers or men, all hands being 
riveted to the deck, looking out, and expecting every mo- 
ment to see the vessel under foot driven into staves ; but 
now, as each man drew a long breath, old Davie, with 
most unlooked for agility, gave a spang into the air, and 
while he skiffed his old hat over the mast-head, as an of- 
fering to Neptune, the gallant little Midge bent to the 
freshening blast, like a race-horse laying himself to his 
work, and once more bounded exultingly “ o’er the glad 
waters of the dark blue sea,” as if the sweet little craft 
had been instinct with life, afd conscious that she had 
once more regained her own proper element—the cloven 
water roaring at her bows, as the stem tore through it, 
like a trenchant ploughshare, dashing it, right and left, 
into smoke, until it rushed past us in a white sheet of 
buzzing water, that spun away in a long straight wake 
astern, in the small yeasty swirls of which the moon and 
stars sparkle diamond-like, but of many hues, as if the 
surface of the ever restless ocean had been covered with 
floating prisms.—* Hurrah—hurrah—we are once more 
in blue water !” 

—<—>— 
CHAPTER IV. 
“ Once more upon the waters. Yet once more, 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That Knows his rider.” Childe Harold. 

We bowled along for half an hour, keeping a bright 
look-out for the frigate, but we could see nothing of her. 

“ T say, Sprawl, had not we better heave.to, till daylight? 
You sce we can make nothing out as to her whereabouts ; 
mind we do not run past her in the night.” 

“ Indeed, Brail, I think we had better-——so heave-to at 
once, will ye.” 

The word was passed; and after having given little 
Binnacle his instructions to call me, the instant they 
made out the frigate, or the weather assumeda threatening 
aspect, Sprawl and I went below to secure a couple of 
hours’ sleep, troubled though they might be, before day 
broke. We had just commenced on our salt junk, and 
having each of us filled a glass of grog, I was in the 
very act of hobbing and nobbing with my illustrious ally, 
when we heard some one call down the after-hatchway. 
I instantly recognised the voice of Corporal Lennox. 

“JT say, Dogvane, do rouse out Mr. De Walden—I 
know he is regularly done up, but it is his watch, and 
unless he is on deck at muster, he will be sure to catch 
it, and I should be sorry that he did.” 

“Why, Master Corporal,” responded the quarter-master, 
“you might have put yourself to the trouble of coming 
down yourself, and awakening Mr. De Walden, and so 
you would have been under no obligation to nobody—but 
[ won’t grudge the trouble, so I will do it for you.” 

“ Hillo,” we immediately heard old Dogvane sing out, 
“on deck there.” 

“ What do you want?” replied Corporal Lennox. 

“ Oh, nothing, but Mr. De Walden is not here.” 

“* Never mind then, old fellow,” said Lennox, “ he is 
in the cabin, I suppose.” 

Here little Binnacle struck in—* Why, Lennox, what 
are you bothering about? did I not desire you to eall 
Mr. De Walden ?” 

“ You did, sir, but he is not below, unless he be in the 
cabin.” 

“Well, did you ask the captain’s steward if he was 
there or not ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Ask him now, then, and tell him to say to Mr. De 
Walden that he ise wanted.” 


She now fell off 


«T'll tell you what,’—at this moment strack in old 
Davie,—“ Iam deucedly done up, so tip me the case- 
bottle again, and J will make another tumbler of grog, 
and then turn in till daylight—for even if we make the 
frigate out, what use is there in” 

“ Tush,” said I,“ what is that?” There was a buz 
on deck, and a rattling up the ladder of the people from 
below, and we could hear a voice say, “ Mr. De Walden! 
he is not in the berth below,”—another responded, “ The 
captain’s steward says he is not in the cabin,”—* Is Mr. 
De Walden forward there, boatswain ?”—* No,” sung 
out a gruff voice, sounding low, and mollified by distance, 
—“‘no Mr. De Walden here.” 

“Is Mr. De Walden aft there ?” continued little Bin- 
nacle, who had spoken. 

“ No, sir, no.” 

A sudden light flashed on me—I trembled, and a 
chill curdled the blood at my heart, for I had not seen 
him since we had hove the schooner on the reef. I ran 
on deck, but as I ascended the ladder, “ Pooh,” said I to 
myself, “ all nonsense—why put myself into a flurry ?” 
And as I stepped off the ladder, little Binnacle called 
down the main-hatchway. 

“Tsay, De Walden—Henry—Henry De Walden— 
come on deck, man—come on deck—this is no time for 
skylarking—Mr. Brail is on deck.” 

Several gruff voices replied from below, “ Mr. De 
Walden is not here, sir,’—“* No Mr. De Walden here.” 

The buz increased—* Is Mr. De Walden forward 
there ?” 

“ No.” 

“Ts he below ?” 

“ No, sir, no—no Mr. De Walden here.” 

Old Bloody Politeful, kind-hearted soul as he always 
was, had now also turned out— 

“ Why, Brail, what is all this bother about ?” 

“ My dear Sprawl,” said I greatly excited, “ young De 
Walden is nowhere to be seen.” 

“ Nonsense,” rejoined he; “why, he was standing 
close beside me the whole time we were crossing the bar, 
even up to the time when I was fool enough to squir my 
old hat over the masthead.” 

“ And so he was,” chimed in Pumpbolt. 

“ Then beat to quarters,” said I,—* the gallant young- 
ster never missed muster yet—desire them to beat to 
quarters, Mr. Marline ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the midshipman. Ill hands 
turned out promptly. 

“ Men,” said I,“ Mr. De Walden is missing—have any 
of you seen him ?” 

“No, sir—none of us have seen him since the strange 
schooner struck.” 

“Have you overhauled the midshipman’s berth, Mr. 
Marline ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“The whole ship has been searched,” said little Bin- 
nacle, who had just returned from below, “ cable-tier 
hold, all. The boatswain and carpenter have been all 
over her. The gunner has even looked into the magazine. 
Mr. De Walden ts not on board, sir.” : 

“ Poo, there he is at the mast-head there,” said I; for 
as I looked up I distinctly saw a dark figure standing on 
the long-yard, with one hand holding on by a backstay, 
while with the other it pointed upwards into the pure sky. 
I was in a towering passion. ‘Come down, Mr. De 
Walden—come down, sir—what is the fun of all this— 
why, your absence has put the whole ship in a fuss—we 
thought you had fallen overboard.” The dark object re- 
mained stock-still.—** What can the captain see ?” passed 
amongst the men. “ Do you see any thing at the mast- 
head ?” said one to his neighbour—* Do you see any 
thing ?” quoth another. No one saw any thing but my- 
self. “ Look there, Sprawl—there—by heaven what can 
this mean—do you really see nothing there?” The 
worthy fellow shaded his eyes with his hand, and kept 
twisting and turning and rolling his head about, as if it 
had been fixed on the ball and socket principle; but the 
object that had fascinated me was invisible to him. 
Gradually the figure, without changing its position, 
thinned, and anon, like a shred of dark vapour between 
us and the heavens, the stars were seen through it ; but 
the outline of the form, to my distempered vision, was 
still as distinct as ever. Presently, however, it began to 
grow indistinct and misty; and whatever it was, it 
gradually melted away and disappeared. De Walden 
was nowhere to be found. I looked back towards the 
dark estuary we had left. The sky in the back-ground 
was heavy, black, and surcharged, as if it had been one 
vast thundercloud, but the white line of breakers on the 
bar continued distinctly visible, over which the heavenly 








moonlight rainbow still hovered, although gradually 
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fading, and even as I looked it ceased to be distinguish- 
able. As it disappeared and melted into the surrounding 
blackness, even so vanished all hope from my mind of 

oung De Walden’s safety, and remembering the poor 
boy’s last words—* A good omen !” said I, “ Alas, alas, 
an evil one it hath been to thee, poor boy !” 

“Call the watch, boatswain’s mate,”—and without 
speaking a word more, old Davie and I descended to the 
cabin again. 

“ What saw you aloft, Benjie ?” said Sprawl. 

I told him. 

“I know it is all downright nonsense—there was no 
one aloft, and I am persuaded it was all a delusion, still” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Davie—* cannot be—you are 
overfatigued, man—you will laugh at all this to-morrow 
—but poor young De Walden—he must have fallen over- 
board when we drove the Don on the reef—God help us 
—what a melancholy report we shall have to make to 
Sir Oliver—but give us some grog, Brail, and | will lie 
down on the locker till daylight.” 

I was bewildered—my mind from my early youth was 
tinged with superstition, but nevertheless what could 
this have been? For four and twenty hours, whatever I 
might have drank, I had eaten little or nothing, and I 
began to perceive that I laboured under the oppressive 
effects of such a recoil, as one experiences after having 
had the folly and audacity to get tipsy on unaided cham- 
pagne, without having stowed away a ground tier of 
wholesome solid food : besides, I now found that the blow 
on my head, hard and thick as that might be, was begin- 
ning to tell, for I was aware that my pulse was feverish, 
and I had had several attacks of giddiness during the 
evening. I puzzled myself for half an hour in vain, and 
after I raised my head from my hand, by which time the 
lamp was flickering in the socket, I saw my brofher 
lieutenant sound asleep, and worn out as I was, I soon 
forgot every thing, and was as fast as he was. 

I was called at about half an hour before daylight. 

“ We see the commodore, sir, about two miles on the 
lee-beam,” said Mr. Marline, as he stuck his head into 
the cabin. 

“Very well--I will be on deck presently—how is her 
head ?” 

“ South-west, sir,—but the wind is very light.” 

He retired—and having rigged with an expedition 
unknown to all mankind, barring a sailor or a monkey, I 
went on deck. 

It was now four in the morning—there were clouds in 
the sky, but very little wind. In the east, all was clear 
—the morning star had already slipt her moorings, and 
was several degrees above the horizon, against which the 
rolling swell rose and sank with startling distinctness, as 
black as ink, except where the glorious planet cast a tiny 
wake on it, and glittered in a small line of silver light; 
—underneath, as a back-ground, the glow of the advance- 
ing sun gradually tinged the sky and every shred of 
clouds with a crimson flush. 

On the other hand, when we looked down to leeward, 
far in the steamy west, the declining moon hung over 
the dark sea pale and sickly, as a lamp whose oil had 
failed. She looked as if she would have dropped at once 
into the ocean, and the feeble wake she cast through 
the ascending fog was dull and cheerless. ‘There, how- 
ever, in the very centre of her half quenched radiance, 
lay the noble frigate, rolling heavily on the long sea, 
under her three topsails; now rising distinct and clear 
against the horizon on the ridge of the dark swell, and 
again sinking with the liquid ridge until she disappeared, 
as if the ever heaving waters had swallowed her up. All 
overhead continued blue, and cold, and serene. 

“Mr. Marline, bear up and run down to her.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

And the deadening splash and gushing sound of the 
felucca’s counter, as it came surging down on the heav- 
ing swell, was soon, but gradually, exchanged for the 
rushing of the water and buzzing of the foam past us, 
of a vessel rapidly cleaving the billows. 

As we approached all remained quiet and still on board 
the frigate. We stood on—not a soul seemed to notice 
us—we crossed her stern—still all silent, and at length 
_we rounded to under her lee. We were so close that one 
might have chucked a biscuit into her gangway. 

“Are you waiting for a boat, Mr. Brail?” at length 
said the officer of the watch, the old gunner. 

“ No, no,” I replied, “ I will be on board presently.” 

Sprawl was roused out, and in a few seconds we were 
in our own tiny skiff, and approaching the frigate. All 
continued dark and dismal, as we looked up at her black 
hull, and dark sails, and tall spars. She was rolling 
heavily, the masts and spars groaning, and the bulkheads 





creaking and screaming, and the topsails fluttering and 


grumbling, until the noise, every now and then, ended in 
a sounding thump, as if the old ship, in all her parts, 
were giving audible indications of her impatience of the 
tedious calm; while her canvass appeared to be as heavy 
as if a wetting shower had just poured down. We ap- 
proached, and as the man in the bow stuck his boathook 
into the old lady’s side to fend off, the sidesman handed 
us the man-ropes, and presently we were both on the 
Gazzelle’s quarterdeck. 

All was wet and uncomfortable—-the heavy dew was 
dripping down from the shrouds and rigging, and every 
lumbering flap of the topsails sent a cold shower patter. 
ing on deck. ‘The watch had all roused out from the 
booms, and were clustered on the hammock cloths, look- 
ing down on us. When we got on deck, they followed 
us as far aft on the quarter-deck as they thought they 
might venture to do, while others again had hung them- 
selves in a variety of ways over the side to get the mar- 
row of our secret out of our boat’s crew. The old gun. 
ner was arrayed in his pea jacket and blue trowsers, as 


if he had been in the North Sea, and the red sparkle of 
the light in the binnacle glanced on the face and chest of 


the sun-burned seaman at the wheel. 

“How is Sir Oliver, and Mr. Garboard, and Mr. 
Donovan ?” 

Any man who has lived.in such a climate will evince 
no wonder at the anxiety and rapidity with which I put 
the questions. 

“ Why, all pretty well,” said the gunner. “ Sir Oliver, 
indeed, has been ill, but is now better—and Mr. Garboard 
is nearly all right again, he took the forenoon watch to- 
day, sir. But as for Mr. Donovan, why, sir,” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” said Sprawl; “send down 
to Sir Oliver, and say that we have got on board.” 

The man dived, and presently brought a message that 
Sir Oliver desired to see us in his cabin. 

We descended, a solitary lamp hung from the deck 
above, and lit up the large cabin any thing but brilliantly. 
It had the appearance of having been newly lit, and 
wanting oil, for when we first entered it was flaring up 
like a torch, but gradually declined until we could scarcely 
see about us. As you have not been below before, I will 
describe it. 

The cabin was very large, even for a vessel of her 
class, and was not subdivided in any way. There were 
four guns, long twenty-fours, two of a side, but the devil 
a stick of furniture in it, with the exception of the table 
in the middle, and six or seven chairs, two black hair 
sofas, one on each side of the cabin, a chest of drawers, 
and the crimson curtains before the stern windows. 
The portrait of a lady was the only ornament, a buxom. 
looking dame, but of the earth earthy, nothing etherial 
about her. 

The commodore’s cot hung well aft, near the small 
door that opened into the quarter-gallery on the starboard 
side—the bed-clothes were all disarranged as if he had 
recently risen ; and at first we thought he must have left 
the cabin as we came down, and walked forward on the 
main-deck,. 

“ Where is the commodore ?” said I to the captain’s 
steward, who accompanied us with a light, but which 
had been blown out by the opening of the cabin door. 

“T left him in the cabin, sir—I suppose he is there 
still, sir.” 

By this time the ruddy east was brightening, and the 
light that shone through the stern windows came in aid 
of the dim lamp, and we saw a figure, Sir Oliver as we 
conceived, stretched on one of the sofas that stood 
between the aftermost gun and the quarter-gallery door, 
on the larboard side. ‘The man brought two candles and 
placed them on the table. Both Sprawl and myse!f had 
been rather surprised that the commodore did not instantly 
address us as we entered, but we now noticed that the 
gallant old fellow was very pale and wan, and that he 
spoke with difficulty, as if he had been labouring under 
asthma. 

“ Welcome, gentlemen—glad to see you back again. 
I am prepared to hear that you have failed in your object 
—quite prepared ; but I have been down ever since you 
shoved off, and am far from well yet.” 

He rose and shook hands with both of us with all his 
usual cordiality of manner. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,—there—sit down. 
get coffee.” 

It was handed. 

“ You have had some fighting, I suppose—indeed, we 
heard the firing distinctly enough.” 

“Yes, commodore,” said Sprawl, “enough and to 
spare of that; but, as you have guessed, we were unable 
to bring out the poleacre—she now lies sunk in the 
river.” 
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“ Well, well,” rejoined Sir Oliver, “1 will hear the 
particulars by and by: but I hope you have not lost any, 
at least not many of the people—-none killed, I hope ?— 
this horrible climate will leave few of us for gunpowder 
soon—none killed, I hope ?—a few wounded, of course, I 
bargain for” 

Sprawl was silent for a minute, and then handed him 
the return.——“ Indeed, Sir Oliver,” said he,“ Lam grieved 
to tell you that it has been a bad business ; we have lost 
several excellent men, and our doctor’s list is also heavy ; 
however, all the wounded are likely to do well.” 

The commodore took the paper in his nervous hand, 
and as he read the official account of our adventure, it 
shook violently, and his pale lip quivered, as he exclaim- 
ed from time to time—“ God bless me how unfortunate ! 
how miserably unfortunate ! But, gentlemen, you deserve 
all praise-—-you have behaved nobly, gallantly. I have 
no heart, however, to read the return. You have had 
how many killed?” turning to me. 

I mentioned the number. 

“ And wounded ?” 

I also gave him the information he desired in this 
respect. 

“ Merciful heaven !”’ groaned the excellent man—* but 
it cannot be helped—it cannot be helped. Pray,” said 
he, the tone of his voice changed—lI noticed it quivered, 
and he seemed to screw his words through his clenched 
teeth with difficulty, all of which surprised me a good 
deal—* none of the boys—the voung gentlemen—none 
of the midshipmen are hurt or” 

He seemed afraid to pronounce the word “ killed.” 
Sprawl looked at me. He saw that I hung in the 
wind. 

“ Why, no, sir,” said I, since I saw it was left to me 
to speak. “ Why, no, none of them seriously hurt.” 

“Nor killed?” said the commodore, affecting to be 
at ease, as he lay back on his sofa. “I am glad of it-— 
I thank heaven for it. But really Tam so weak from 
this confounded complaint.” 

“ No, sir,” said old Davie, “none of the midshipmen 
are either killed or wounded, but Mr. De Walden”—— 

He suddenly raised himself into a sitting position, and 
the increasing daylight, that streamed through the stern 
windows, and the scuttle overhead, showed that he was 
paler than ever ; the ague of his lip increased, and his 
whole frame trembled violently, as he said in a weak 
nervous voice—* Mr, De Walden, did you say, what of 
him? You just now said none of the young gentlemén 
were either killed or wounded.” And _ he looked first at 
Sprawl and then at me, but both of us were so taken 
aback by such unusual and unaccountable conduct, that 
for a second or two we could make no answer. 

At length I rallied my wits about me. “ You are 
right, sir, none of the midshipmen were hurt, but Mr. De 
Walden”—— 

“ Mr. De Walden again !—what can you mean? Speak 
out, for the love of mercy”—and he seized my arm, and 
then shrunk away from me again, and held up his hand, 
as if he could not stand the hearing of what I might 
utter. 

“ Don’t say it, Mr. Brail; don’t, if you regard me, say 
it; and he lay back, and held both hands on his eyes, 
and sobbed audibly. 

Sprawl and I exchanged looks, but neither of us could 
find it in our hearts to speak. 

At length the old man made a violent effort at com- 
posure,—* Gentlemen, you will both pardon me; disease 
has broken me down, and fvirly unhinged me; and I 
could, as you see, cry like a woman. I had, indeed, a 
very peculiar cause for loving that poor boy. I fancy, 
God help me”’--here the large tears streamed over his 
old cheeks that had stood the washing up of many a salt 
spray—* that [ see him now !” 

“ Where ?” said I, somewhat startled. 
tice the interruption. 

“T believe he had not an enemy in the world; I am 
sure he will be lamented by every man and officer in 
the ship, poor young fellow. But come, gentlemen, 
enough and to spare of this’”—and he rose up, and strode 
across the cabin, speaking with a forced composure, as we 
could easily perceive. “ We must all die, in a sick bed or 
in action—either on shore or at sea; and those who, like 
him, fall while fighting gallantly, are better off than 
others who drag through a tedious and painful disease. 
This is trite talking, gentlemen; but it is true—God’s 
will be done! Peace to him, poor boy ; peace to him.” 

Thinking he was mad, I several times tried to break 
in, and disburthen my mind of the whole story; but he 
always waived me down impatiently, and continued to 
walk backwards and forwards very impetuously. 

At length he made a full stop, and looked earnestly in 








He did not no- 
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the first lieutenant’s face—“he behaved gallantly, and 
died nobly—all his wounds in the front?” 

1 could allow this to go on no longer. “ Why, Sir 
Oliver, young De Walden is not killed, so far as we 
know.” 

He gasped—caught my arm convulsively—and burst 
into a weak hysterical laugh—* Not dead ?” 

“ No sir; none of us can say that he is dead. He did 
indeed behave most gallantly through the whole affair; 
but” 

“ But what ?” said he—his eyes sparkling, his brows 
knit, and his features blue and pinched, as if he had seen 
a spectre—* But what, Mr. Brail? for God Almighty’s 
sake, tell me the worst at once.” 

“ Sir Oliver, he is missing.” 

His hands dropped by his side, as if suddenly struck 
with palsy ; his jaw fell, and his voice became hollow, 
tremulous, and indistinct, as if the muscles of his lips and 
tongue refused to do their office. When he spoke, it 
seemed as if the words had been formed in his throat— 
“© Missing !” 

“ Yes, Sir Oliver,” said Sprawl, utterly thunderstruck 
at his superior’s conduct—* Mr. De Walden is missing.” 

The old man staggered, and would have fallen, had he 
not caught hold of the scroll head of the sofa. I thought 
he had fainted, but he gradually recovered himself and 
stood erect. ‘There was a long pause. At lengti he 
made a step towards us, and, said with an expression of 
the most bitter irony-—“ So, gentlemen, Mr. De Walden 
is missing; the only officer missing is a poor young mid- 
shipman ; ; a prisoner amongst these savages, forsooth ; a 
prisoner! Oh, God! I could have brooked hearing of 
his death, but a prisoner, and in the power of such an 
enemy! Oh, I bless heaven that his poor mother has 
been spared this misery—would that I had also been in 
my grave before—But, but”—his tone suddenly became 
fierce and threatening, and he raised his hand close to 
my face. I thought he would have struck me—* But 
how came it, Mr. Brail—Mr. Sprawl, I see is seathless— 
but you have been wounded, so I will speak to you. 
How came it, sir, that he is missing? He must have 
been deserted, sir—forsaken—left to his fate—and such 
a fate !—while you, my worthy lieutenants, were wiscly 
looking out for a sound skin and safety.” 

We were both so utterly taken by surprise at this 
furious climax to what we began to consider the commo- 
dore’s insanity, that neither the first lieutenant nor my- 
self, notwithstanding all that had passed, could speak, 
which gave Sir Oliver time to breathe and continue in 
the same tone of fiend-like acerbity—* If I live you shall 
both answer for this before a court-martial. Yes; and if) 
you escape there, you shall not escape me.” 

“ Commodore—Sir Oliver,” said Sprawl, deeply stung; 
“by Heaven, Sir Oliver, you will make me forget who 
lam, and where I am. You do me, you do Mr. Brail, 
and the whole of the party engaged, exceeding injustice 
—the grossest injustice; but I will leave the cabin; I 
dare not trust myself any longer. I have served with 
you, Sir Oliver, for seven years, in three different ships, 
and, to my knowledge, we have never, until this moment, 
had an angry word together’—and here the noble fellow 
drew himself up proudly—* and I will yet put it to your- 
self, when you are yourself, whether in all that time you 
ever knew me failing in my duty to my king and coun- 
try—whether during the whole seven years, you, sir— 
aye, or any man in the ships we have served in together 
—can now lay or ever attempted to lay, any action or 
deed at my door derogatory to my character as an offi- 
cer, or that in any the smallest degree sullied my reputa- 
tion as a gentleman.” 

This unlooked-for spunk on old Davie's part startled 
me, and evidently made a strong impression on the ex- 
cited nerves of the old commodore ; especially as Sprawl] 
followed it up, by slowly adding, while the tears hopped 
over his iron visage—* But if it is to be so, I will save 
you the trouble, Sir Oliver, of bringing me to a court- 
martial”—he paused for a good space-—“ Sir Oliver Oak- 
plank, I demand it.” 

The commodore had by this lain down again on the 
sofa, with his head resting on the pillow, and his arms 
clasped on his breast, as if he had been an efigy on u 
tombstone. Fora minute he did not utter a word—at 
length—* David Sprawl, man and boy, I have known 

ou five-and-twenty years ; that your prumotion has not 
Lept pace with your merits, I regret, almost as much as 
you \ yourself can do; but, in the present instance, you 
knew I had been ill, and at your hands I had expected 
more” 

“TI could not help it, Sir Oliver,—I had looked for 
other things; but mine has been a life of disappoint, 
ment.” 











Sir Oliver rallied, and rose, ill as he was, and, stepping 
up to him, he laid hold of old Bloody Politeful’s large 
bony band—-“ Mr. Sprawl, I—I beg pardon—iliness and 
anxiety, as I said before, have broke me down; to you 
and Mr. Brail I offer my apology ; as brave men I know 
you won’t refuse it; bad health is my excuse ;—-but nei- 
ther of you can imagine the ties that bound me to that 
beautiful—that most excellent boy, young De Walden.” 

I now thought it was my turn, and made a rally— 
“Why, Sir Oliver, I am sure that neither Mr. Sprawl 
nor myself would yield, even to you, in regard for him.” 
He shook his head. “ Indeed, sir, we both knew the 
poor boy well; and”—here I plucked up courage, and 
determined in my own mind that I would clap a stopper 
on our being ridden rough-shod over in this sort of way 
-—but the commodore, far from showing fight, quietly 
allowed me to say out my say— We both knew him 
well—a finer or a braver lad never stepped ; and I fancy, 
when I say so, I answer not only for Mr. Sprawl and 
myself, but for every man who was with us in this ill- 
fated expedition. Had his rescue depended on our cevot- 
ing ourselves, you may rely on it, Sir Oliver, either we 
should not have been here to tell the story, or he would 
have been alive to tell his own.” 

The commodore once more lay back on the sofa, cover- 
ing his face with his hands—‘ Go on, Mr. Brail—go on. 

“ Why, sir, he was with us, safe and sound, until we 
crossed the bar. I heard him sing out ‘a good omen— 
a good omen !’ just as we jammed the Spanish schooner 
that had waylaid us, right down on the bank, in the very 
middle of the bar; but from that very instant of time no 
man in the ship saw or heard any thing of him.” 

The old commodore appeared to be screwing up and 
gathering all his energies about him. 

“ Never saw him—what—did he fall overboard? Tell 
me—tell me—-did he fall overboard ?” 

“T did not see him fall overboard, sir ;” said J, ‘* but 
after that moment I never saw him alive.” 

“ Alive!” echoed the commodore: “ Alive! Did you 
see him dead, then ?” 

“No, sir, but I must tell the whole story at once. 1 
have told it before to Mr. Sprawl; but, really, I cannot 
take the liberty of recapitulating such nonsense.’’ 

“ Tell it,” said Sir Oliver, looking at me with his lack- 
lustre eye, ‘tell it.” 

“Why, sir, I will, although I am quite prepared to be 
laughed at ;” I made a pause, for, to tell the truth, I was 
deucedly disinclined to say more on the subject. “ We 
had just cleared the bar, sir, when, on looking up, to sce 
how the sail drew, I saw, with his feet spread out on our 
long lateen yards, a figure between me and the moon- 
light sky, as like Mr. De Walden’s as one could fancy 
any thing.” 

“ Pray, did any other person see it?” 

“ No, sir, I don’t believe any one else saw it.” 

“Then,” continued the commodore, “it must have 
been all fancy. How had you lived that morning ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said I, “we had neither grog nor wine. 
I was fairly worn out. . Yet that I did see such a figure 
at the masthead, there was no disputing. I was very 
weak, I will confes¢; but the figure, Sir Oliver, what 
could it mean? As to poor young De Walden, he must 
have gone overboard just as we were rasping past the 
Spanish schooner. He was never seen afterwards.” 

“Then your simple and entire opinion is, that he is 
gone?” We both bowed our heads in melancholy acqui- 
escence. ‘ Never mind then,” said Sir Oliver. ‘ Never 
mind, God’s blessed will be done. But, gentlemen, come 
both of you and breakfast with me at half past eight.” 
And Davie and I found ourselves straightway on deck 
again. 

“| say, friend Sprawl,” said I, as soon as we arrived 
at the upper regions: “ first of all, what think you of me 
as a ghost seer ; how do you account for the figure that 
I saw at the mast head ?” 

“In this very simple way, Benjie, that, at the best, you 
are an enthusiast; but in the present instance, being 
worn out by fatigue and starvation, you really and truly 
fancied you saw “what was uppermost in your mind, and 
so far as your excited fancy was concerned, why, you 
did see it. But come down below. Let us go and rig 
for our appearance before the commodore. So eome 
along.” And straight we dived into the gun-room. 

I had, verily, as my excellent friend, Sprawl, said, been 
much excited, and while we were below, I had time to 

gather my thoughts about me. My first fecling was, 
that I had very foolishly told my absurd story to the 
commodore ; my second, that I had, which was really 
the simple fact, been imposed on by a false impression on 
my senses. 


“T say, Donovan, my darling,” said I, addressing onr 


friend, who was lying in his berth close to us, “I can 
forgive you now for being mad a bit, Dennis, dear.” 

“Come now, Brail, no quizzing if you please, I am 
deuced weak yet.” 

We made our toilet, and presently we were in the 
cabin again. Sir Oliver, when we entered, was sitting 
at the breakfast table. He had dressed ; ond although 
he was still very pale, there was nothing peculiar i in his 
manner, if it were not that he was, if any thing, kinder 
than usual. He led the conversation as far away from 
the recent expedition as he decently could, until break- 
fast was nearly over, when he suddenly addressed me. 
“Do you think, Mr. Brail, that there is any, the remotest 
chance of that poor boy being alive? Would it, in your 
opinion, be of any avail our hovering off the coast for a 
few days, and sending in the boats occasionally ?” 

I looked at old Bloody Politeful, who thereupon took 
the word up. 

“No, commodore, I believe the poor boy is gone. I 
conceive it would be lost time remaining here in the 
hope of his being alive.” 

* Enough, enough,” said Sir Oliver. And from that 
time forth, he never, in my hearing at least, mentioned his 
name. 


I returned on board the Midge. However, we clung 


”’!} to this part of the coast for three whole days ; and several 


boats were sent in across the bar at high water on each 
day. But over the whole banks of the vile river there 
prevailed a churchyard silence. Not a native was to be 
seen; and, on the evening of the third day, we all got 
safely and finally on board again. ‘The night was spent 
as usual in making short boards, so as to hold our ground; 
and, at eleven on the following forenoon, my signal was 
made to repair on board. 

The gig was manned, and we pulled to the frigate. 
A number of joyous faces were stuck over the haminock 
cloths reconnoitring us as we approached, all on the 
broad grin apparently. I had no sooner reached the 
quarterdeck than I met Sprawl. 

“ Ah! Benjie, my love, congratulate us, we are to bear 
up for the West Indies at noon, my boy. What do you 
think of that? We shall lose sight of this infernal coast 
for six months at all events.” 

“ Ha, ha,” said I, forcing a laugh in great bitterness, 
“very lucky, very comfortable. Whata beautiful station 
we must have, when the prospect of a furlough in the 
West Indies—the very shrine of the demon of yellow 
fever, is hailed with such uproarious demonstrations. 
However, be it so, any change must be for the better, so 
I do from my heart congratulate you. But as for me, I 
suppose I am destined to kick about in the Midge here, 
between Cape Coast and Fernando Po, so long as we last. 
None of us, Sprawl, will cope with Methuselah, take my 
word for it.” 

The excellent fellow took my hand. “ True enough, 
Brail. You say rightly, Benjie Brail. I had forgotten 
you altogether, and now, regarding your own coursc, 
really I can give no information whatsoever. However, 
here comes the commodore. Shall I ask him ?” 

“By no manner of means,” said I, feeling a little thin 
skinned after the late affair, “ time enough when «he 
speaks himself” 

Sir Oliver approached. I cannot say that I now per- 
ceived any difference between nis usual manner and his 
present bearing. He was if any thing kinder than ever 
and his usual quizzical manner had returned on him, in 
full force. He first addressed himself to Mr. Sprawl. 

“ See all clear, Mr. Sprawl, to bear up at noon.” The 
first licutenant bowed, 

The master was standing about ten feet from us. 
“ Mr. Pumpbolt,” said the commodore, “ come down with 
me to the cabin, if you please.” And forthwith he 
stumped aft, and was in act to descend, when I caught 
hiseye. ‘Oh, I had forgotten.—Here, Mr. Brail, if you 
please.” I walked aft tohim. “ Mr. Brail, | bad at first 
intended to have left the tender with the Cerberus, but, 
on second thoughts, as I may require all the people on 
the voyage hone, I have determined to take you with 
me. That is, if you think the craft capable of making 
tolerable w eather of it.” 

I was near pitching my hat over the mizen peak, and 
shouting aloud for joy, but that “idol, ceremony,” re- 
strained me. 

“Strong, sir! Here, Shavings,” the carpenter’s mate 
of the Gazelle, who had been promoted as a functionary 
of mine in the Midge, and who had begged to come on 
board along with ine, was passing forward at the mo- 
ment—* Here, Shavings, Sir Oliver wants to know whe- 
ther we consider the Midge capable of making the voy- 
age from this to the West Indies; if we do not, we are 
to be left on the coast here.” 
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“Come, come,” said the commodore, laughing, “ no 
leading, Mr. Brail.” 

I began to think I bad gone a little too far myself; 
and as I was, in vulgar parlance, somewhat ow, I looked 
towards Shavings for relief. He, however, was not so 
prompt as I calculated on. His honesty appeared more 
stubborn than suited me until I repeated the words, 
slewing them a little to my own side to suit the emerg- 
ency. “ Why, Mr. Shavings, we are to be kept cruising 
about here, as tender to the Cerberus one day, and to 
Heaven knows who the next, while the Gazelle goes to 
the West Indies, and so round by Portsmouth, and all 
because the felucca is not sea-wortiy, and considered in- 
competent to the middle voyage.” 

“Qh,” said Shavings, with a long drawl, “ Tat is 
what you want to know, sir?” He then faced right 
round on Sir Oliver. “ Why, sir, that ’ere little feluccre 
is as strong as well-seasoned Spanish oak and copper 
bolts can make her. The smell of the hold is so bad, sir, 
that we has to pump fresh water into her every morning 
watch to sweeten her, sir. Strong? if one half of her 
beams were sawn up into firewood, it would boil the fri- 
gate’s coppers for a month; and the felucere that is, Sir 
Oliver, would be swifter by half a knot, and none the 
weaker ; and her bottom—oh, it is a perfect bed of tim- 
bers: why you might caulk them, sir; as for her bows, 
I believe they are strength enough for an ice-boat on the 
Neva; and such transomes: why, sir, I would rather be 
in her in a hurricane, than ere a forty-four in the sarvice 
—were she even the old Gaz” 

Here the poor fellow saw he had in his zeal and desire 
to break away from this accursed coast, gone somewhat 
farther than he intended, and making his obcisance, he 
hauled off. Sir Oliver smiled. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Brail, as I shall have occasion to call 
at Kingston, Jamaica, and afterwards proceed through 
the Gulf to Havana, I will take you with me, and send 
you to Havana direct; so go on board, and send me 
your supernumerarics. I suppose all the wounded are 
well enough to be moved now ?” 

“Why, yes, Sir Oliver,” said I, “all but that poor 
devil, Lennox, the corporal of marines. He is ill again 
with fever.” 

“ Well, but he will be better cared for here; so send 
him on board with the rest: he is a very good man, and 
you know I must be marine officer now since poor 
Howlet invalided ;” (this was the lieutenant of marines) 
“so send him with the rest.” 

“ Why, Sir Oliver, the man is exceedingly willing, as 
we all know, but his stamina is gone entirely, and this 
he is himself aware of. Indeed this morning he made a 
request to me, which I know is against rule altogether ; 
still, under correction, I promised to make it known to 

you.”’ 
. “ Out with it, Mr. Brail: what is it ?”’ 

“Simply this, sir; that you would allow him to act as 
my steward for the cruise now since poor little Graham 
is gone” 

“ Why, it is against all rule, as you say, Mr. Brail; 
but I sce no great harm in it, if the poor devil be really 
unable to keep watch; so, at all events, keep him on 
board in the meantime. We shall bear up and make 
sail at noon, Mr. Brail; and come on board to dinner, if 
you please, at three.” 

I returned with a joyous heart to the Midge. Mr. 
Marline was the officer of the watch. 

“Send all the supernumerarics on board the Gazelle, 
Mr. Marline, bag and baggage, will ye?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the master’s mate, now act- 
ing master of the Midge—“ shall we send the wounded 
too, sir?” 

“ Yes, all hands of them.” And I went down to dress 
for dinner. When I came on deck again, the men were 
all ready with their bags, in their clean trowsers and 
frocks, and well shaven chins, on the starboard side, 
while the wounded had crept on deck, and were ranged 
under the awning on the other. 

They had all rallied astonishingly, but poor Lennox, 
who was miserably weak and ill—he looked as if he 
were dying. Little Joe Peak came up to me, “am I to 
go with them, sir ?”——“ Certainly.” The wee mid look- 
ed disappointed—and made no answer. Presently he 
came up to me again, “ The men ask if they may give 
oa a cheer, sir.”-—“* Heaven help us, no—no—we have 
iad nothing to brag of, Master Peak. No, no.” 

But I twigged, on a moment’s reflection, what the 
drift was. 

“] say, steward, give the men who are going in the 
boat a glass of grog a-piece to drink my health.” It was 








done, and the boat shoved off, and was returning for the 


you entirely.” 

“ Am I to go on board the frigate, sir?” 
fellow, with a weak voice. 

“ No, Lennox, not unless you choose ; the commodore 
has no objection to your acting as steward, agreeable to 
your wish, unt.l you get strong, so you may remain if 
you like.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

And I noticed the large tears roll down his cheeks, as 
he turned his emaciated countenance to the ship's side 
and wept. I was mightily surprised at all this. 

“ What can you mean by this, my man? No sham 
sentimentality with me, my fine fellow.” 

“ Oh no, sir—no—I am unused to kindness, sir, and 
weak enough, God kuows ; but really in my present con- 
dition, 1am unable to do my duty in the frigate—you 
don’t know what a load you have taken from my heart, 
sir.” 

“ What mean you, man?—speak out—no humbugging, 
sir. If you won’t answer me—by the powers’’—1 ap- 
proached the spot where he lay—the poor wasted lad had 
fainted—I called the surgeon, and had him taken below, 
and as time and tide wait for no man, I now returned to 
the frigate to dinner. 

Mr. Garboard, wha was by this well enough to be out 
of his cot, and old Sprawl, along with one of the midship- 
men, were, with myself, Sir Oliver’s guests at dinner. 

The thing went on very much as usual—the cloth had 
been drawn, and during a pause in the conversation, I 
asked Sir Oliver “ If he knew any thing of Lennox? 

“ What—the corporal of marines ? Why, no,—I don’t 


said the poor 


he, smiling. 

“TI did not expect that you would, Sir Oliver,” replied 
I, taken a little aback ; “ but he is certainly a very odd 
creature.” The commodore here rang his bell. 

“ Gascoigne, send the sergeant of marines here.” 

“ Which, Sir Oliver ?” said the man—* Sergeant Lori- 
mer, or Pigot, sir ?” 

“Send Sergeant Lorimer here.” 

The soldier, in his white jacket and trowsers, black 
cross belts, round hat, with a white tape band round it, 
and white cords, or lanyards, on each side, fastening the 
brims up to the crown, like tiny shrouds, appeared at the 
door, and facing us, he made his salute, and put his hand 
up to his hat-brim, swaying about in the narrow doorway 
like a statue on a ball and socket. 

“ Lorimer,” said our superior, “ what do you know of 
Lennox—Corporal Lennoz ?” 

“Anan!” said the sergeant, not comprehending the 
question ; “ beg pardon, sir, but what is your pleasure ?” 

* Why,” said the choleric commodore——* what know 
ye of Lennox, you numbscull, the marine who is left sick 
on board of the Midge~-where and when did you pick 
him up?” 

“ Oh, beg pardon,” said the man--“ why, Sir Oliver, 
he enlisted at the depot at Portsmouth about twelve 
months ago. He had come round in some Scotish 
steamboat, and he was then one of the handsomest-look- 
ing young chaps I ever see’d, Sir Oliver; but he seemed 
always to feel as if the country was too hot to hold him, 
for he volunteered three times for rather badish frigates, 
before we were drafted for Gazelle, when you commis- 
sioned her. In the small affairs we have had under your 
honour’s eye, he has always, when in health, been a most 
desperate fellow. He seemed to value his life no more as 
a quid of tobacco—lately he has become a leetle more 
circumspect, but he is terribly fallen off in bodily health, 
sir.” 

“How came he to be made corporal so soon after join- 
ing ?” said [. 

“ Easy, sir. He came under my hands at drill; but I 
found the first day, that the poor fellow, Scotsman though 
he was, knowed more of his trade than I did myself, sir, 
and as I hope I never bears malice, nor envy against no- 
body, I could not help advertising Lieutenant Howlett, 
that as he wanted a corporal, no man was more fitterer 
for that same than Lennox, and so he made him corpo- 
ral; and if your honour wants any penmanship done, 
now since your clerk is laid up, ne’er a man in the ship, 
always barring my superiors,” here be again touched his 
eap, “can write running hand like Jack, poor fellow,— 
and as to spelling—-oh my eye.” 

“ Well—well,” said Sir Oliver—* but what is his 
gencral character ?” 

“The steadiest man in the ship, Sir Oliver—marine 
or able. He never missed muster in his life. I never 
saw him drunk or dirty—the only fault I ever had to him 
is, that sometimes when the men should have been airing 





wounded when I happened to notice Lennox looking 


earnestly at me. “Bless me, Lennox, I had forgotten 


know much about him, Mr. Brail—how should 1?” said} 





thengselves in their best on a Sunday forenoon, he has 


been known to keep them below until eight bells were 
fine run, extorting them out of the Bible, Sir Oliver.” 

“ Nothing more ?” said Sprawl. 

‘Yes, he sometimes gives all his grog to his mess- 
mates for a week at a time, whereby Bill Swig once 
caught it at the gangway, your honour—and he does 
gammon in some foreign tongues, now and then, as if he 
really and truly had at one time or another been some- 
body, Sir Oliver.” 

“ And is this all you know of him ?” 

“ All and whole entirely, Sir Oliver.” 

“ Very well—here”— 

The commodore had filled a very sufficing tumbler of 
grog, and handed it to the sergeant of marines. The 
man now unbent—took off his hat, as he stept into the 
cabin—wiped his mouth with the back of his large brown 
paw, and then looking as sheepish as need be, seized the 
tumbler in his right hand—* Sir Oliver—and gentlemen 
all,’"—and swigging it off, he replaced his chapeau, once 
more raised his hand to its brim, turned round on his 
heels, and marched out of the cabin. 

About six in the evening, I returned on board the 
Midge, which had hove to, so soon as she noticed the 
frigate to do so. As soon as I got on deck, and the boat 
was hoisted up, I desired the gunner, who had the watch, 
to bear up again, in the wake of the commodore, for 
whom he was to keep a bright look out. 

For a week we had beautiful weather, although the 
wind continued very light, so that I had almost daily 
communication with the frigate, and had the happiness 
of seeing even poor Donovan on deck again. While on 
board the Midge, as we widened our distance from the 
abominable coast, all hands seemed to improve astonish- 
ingly, so that by the seventh day after we had taken our 
departure, there was not a sick man in the ship. 

The weather had, during all this time, been invariably 
fine, but on this Sunday evening, it had become very 
much overcast right a-head. Sir Oliver had this fore- 
noon, at mine and the youngster’s own request, spared 
me Mister Peak, the midshipman already mentioned, a 
very wicked Irish rascal, but a nice boy notwithstanding. 
He now stood beside me on the little vessel’s deck. 

“A very heavy bank that, sir, right a-head as we are 
steering,” said little Joey. 

“Very,” said I—* but I don’t think there is any wind 
in it, Mr. Peak.” 

Gradually the dark clouds rose up and up, until they 
reached the zenith—we appeared to be entering into a 
gigantic black arch, under whose dark shade the frigate, 
about a mile on our lee bow, had already slid and become 
undistinguishable. 

The breeze was now very light—sufficient to keep the 
sails sleeping, and no more. Dennis Donovan, who had 
that morning paid me a yisit, to try whether change of 
discomforts might not benefit his health, and 1 were 
standing together, leaning our arms on the drum of the 
capstan, and louking out to windward, endeavouring to 
detect any indication in the dark sky as to the sort of 
weather we might expect. I was solacing myself with 
my chervot, and Donovon was chewing his cud—quid I 
mean—when I thought I heard something in the air. 
“ Hush ! do you hear nothing?” He suspended his mas- 
lication, and I took my cigar out of my mouth, and list- 
ened all ear, Dennis all mouth—for I could see, dark as 
it was, that he gaped, as if he expected to catch the sound 
by the tail in his teeth. “ Again—there !’—a faint dis- 
tant strain of solemn music scemed now to float over 
head on the gentle night wind, in a low melancholy 
liquid cadence, increasing like the swell of an ®olian 
harp, and gradually dying away again, until nothing but 
the small rushing of the felucca through the water was 
heard. Startled as I was, still 


“Tt came o’er my soul, like the sweet south, 
Soft breathing o’er a bed of violets.” 


“ Benjamin Brail !” quoth the Irishman. 

“Dennis Donovan!” said I. 

And there we stood, staring at cach other as if we had 
seen a ghost. 

“Pray, Mr. Peak,” said old Dogvane, the quartermas- 
ter, (in the small vessel it was a difficult thing to avoid 
being an eavesdropper sometimes), “ what do you think 
of that ?” 

“ Poo,” rejoined little Peak, “the devil, I suppose, is 
busy aloft.” 

“He don’t often sing psalms on a Sunday evening, 
does he, Mr. Peak ?” rejoined old Dogvane. i 

The midshipman laughed. 

“ Ay, you may laugh, Master Peak—you may laugh— 
but I don’t like them kind of sounds thereaway, and, 
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mark my words, Master Peak, we shall either have al 
gale of wind within cight-and-forty hours” 

“Or no,” rejoined Joey. 

“IT say, Donovan, that can’t be the band on board the 
frigate ?” My senior laughed outright. “ Band—band— 
why, they might give you a regular rumpti (umpti—but 
such a piece of sacred music as that was, is altogether out 
of their line—besides, it was vocal, Benjie—it was vocal.” 

The sky astern of us was as yet perfectly clear, and 
gradually the thickest of the pitchy curtain lifted from 
the horizon on our weather beam, disclosing suddenly 
the cold, blue star-light sky, which gradually brightening, 
with a greenish radiance, gave token that the moon was 
not far below the horizon, against which the tossings of 
the dark waves were seen clear and well defined. 

“ Hillo!—who have we here?” said I, as the black 
sails and lofty spars of a large vessel, diminished by dis- 
tance into a child’s toy, were hove up out of the darkness 
into the clear sky, in strong relief against the increasing 
light of the lovely background, rolling slowly on the bo- 
som of the dark tumbling swell, and then disappearing, 





as if she had slid down the watery mountain into the|/amaist as much so as the brutes that perish—I hope 
Presently the object|there may not be much expected o’ ye at the great mus- 
appeared again, and this time, by the aid of my glass, I| ter, Peter, when the archangel shall be boatswain’s mate, 
made out a stately vessel, gracefully rising and falling on|and all hands shall be piped to answer for their deeds 
done in the body—yea, when the gray moss-grown grave- 
Anon, the crystal clear planet, the halo round whose} stone shall no longer shield the sinner from the glance 
’ forehead had already lit up the clearing east, emerged, | of the Almighty--I hae a regard for ye, though, notwith- 
all bright and fresh, from the dark sea, and floated on|standing—but ye’ll forgive me if I say yeer but a puir 
the horizon like a crystal globe, shedding a long stream | brute.” 


abyss whereout she had emerged. 
the ever-heaving waters. 
of trembling light on the sparkling and tossing waves. 


Mr. Peak at this instant called out from forward 
“The commodore is showing lights, sir.” 





It was the night signal for a strange sail in the north 


east. misca’ing his majesty’s English ? 

“ Answer it—but mind you keep the lanterns under] it may not be the last I will render ye, so nae mair about 
the lee of the sail, so that our friend to windward may|it, man; I meant nae offence, and to say sooth, my mind 
not see them.” was away among the hill-fock, the puir persecuted rem- 

It was done—and I again looked in the direction} nant whereof my great-grandfather was an unworthy 
where we had seen the vessel, but she had suddenly be-| member, and mony a weary nicht did he skirl up the 
come invisible—the dazzling of the dancing moonbeams] psalins on the wet hillside, before he was exalted, with 
the cauld spongy fog* for a mattrass, and a damp rash 
“She must be right in the wake of the moon, sir,”| bush for a pillow.” 


on the water preventing our seeing her. 


quoth Mr. Marline ; “ I cannot make her out now at all.” 





“Very well,” said I— but the shine that makes her| gammoning about old stories, and book-learning ; but I 


invisible to us will indicate our whereabouts surely || 
enough to her, for it is glancing directly on our white| 
sails.” 
I had in my time learned a bucaniering trick or two. | « 
“How thought you she was standing when you saw|t 
her last—when I was busy with the commodore’s 
lights ?” said I. 
“ Right down for us, sir.” ; 
“Then lower away the yard, and haul down the jib.” 


It was done, and we were soon rocking on the dark] sponded the corporal. 
rically, and alluded to his reward in heaven, where I 


billows, with our solitary mast naked as a blasted pine. 
As I expected, to any one looking at us from wind-}} 
ward, we must have become invisible, against the heavy |i 


bank of black clouds down to leeward, and, in corrobora-} Lauderdale in the Lawn-market, and sang this very hun- 
tion of this, the strange vessel gradually emerged from] dredth psalm, that you have heard raised on board that 
out the silvery dazzle, as she sailed down the glorious] vessel” 


flow of bright moonlight towards us. 
She was not steered so steadily, but that I could per- 


ceive she was a ship, coming down dead before it with] fold.” 


all sail set to woo the faint breeze, royals, and sky-sails, 


and studding-sails, aloft and alow. Presently it freshened} Peter, thinking that the disclosure of his great-grand- 
a bit, and he took in her light and steering-sails—she| father’s exaltation, which, in his innocence, he consider- 
was now about two miles from us. ed he had cleverly wrung from him, was giving him 
The sight was beautiful, and while some of the people} pain, sung out, in what was meant for a consolatory tone, 
were keeping a bright look-out for the commodore down] Never mind, Lennox, man—don’t mind; better men 
to leeward, the rest of the crew were gazing out to wind-| have been hanged than your grandfather : but what was 
I had at no time from] it for, man ?”—his curiosity combating with his kindly 
the first thought she was a man-of-war, her sails and|feclings—“I dare say something the poor fellow had 
ards being by no means square enough ; but if I had| done in his drink ; some unfortunate blow or thrust, that 
hesitated at all in the matter, the slow and awkward way | rid the world of a vagabond: or a little bit of forgetful- 
in which she shortened sail, must have left no doubt of| ness in signing another man’s name for his own, eh ?” 


ward at the approaching vessel. 


the fact on my mind. 


“ There—there again—what can that be?” said I, in-| crack sae croose, wha may yeer great-grandfather hae 
been, tell me that ?” 


voluntarily. 
“ Hillo,” sung out several of the crew forward, “ hear 
you that, messmate—hear you that ?” 


to us, but louder than before, and died meltingly away as} t 
the breeze fell, until it once more became inaudible. 


Where the sound came from, I could not at first be cer-| aboot it,’ as Shakspeare hath it; and never again dispa- 
tain, but the ship to windward, since we had discarded] rage a man wha can authentically show you that he had 
the frigate from our thoughts, was of course the only] a great-grandfather, even although he had the misfortune 
quarter I could think of from whence they could have|to be hanged, until ye can honestly tell whether ye ever 


borne more from you, my fine fellow, than I thought I 
could have done from ere a messmate I have ever had, 
“ Very well—what are they ?” for you have done me more than one sarvice—but’”»—— 


was exalted, was he? that is hanged, I suppose ?” 


shouted Peter. 


“ My father I know; I am sure I had a father, and a 
A low, still, most heavenly melody again floated down] grandfather too, I suppose; but, as to a great-grandfa- 


ing vessel became more clear. There was again a long 
pause, and you might have heard a pin drop on deck, 
when another solemn melody gushed forth high into the 
pure heavens. We all listened with the most intense at- 
tention. It was the hundredth psalm—and I could now 
distinguish the blending of male and female voices in the 
choir—-presently the sound sank again, and gradually 
died away altogether. 

Corporal Lennox was standing near me, indeed so 
close, that I could not help overhearing what passed be- 
tween him and one of the quartermasters. 

“Tsay, Peter,” quoth the soldier, “ did you ever read 
about the covenanters ?” 

“ Anan ?” quod Peter. 

“Tlave you never read about the covenanters, my 
man?” 

“Can’t say as I have—what ship did they belong to ? 
they must have been brothers, I suppose-—stop—eh !—— 
let me think—why I did know one of that name in the 
waterguard at” 

“Oh man, Peter, you are an unenlightened creature— 





“Why, Master Lennox,” retorted Peter, “I have 


“Service, man—wi’ yeer sarvice! willye ne’er gi’e ower 
But weel a wecl, and 


“Ho, ho!” chuckled Peter, at this; “ you are always 
ave you now, Master Lennox; your great-grandfather 


I was a good deal tickled at this, and listened, in spite 
of myself, to hear how my Scotish friend would brook 
his insinuation. 

Lennox replied, quite calmly, “ He was hanged.” 

“Ha! ha! I have you on the hip now, my master,” 


“ Indeed, man, you are a coorse-minded animal,” re- 
’ »y ; , 
“ I spoke in yae sense metapho- 


uive nae doubt he went, but, leeterally, I will no deny, 
n another, for he was in verity hanged by that villain 





“ What, the whole of it ?” interrupted honest Peter. 
“ Aye, the whole of it, from stem to stern, on the scaf- 


Here poor Lennox's voice fell a little, so that honest 


“Why, freend Peter,” chimed in Lennox, “since ye 
He twisted himself about. 


Peter was rather caught. 


her” 
“I say, Peter, my man, ‘never cudgel yeer brains 








proceeded. I listened again—but all was now still— 
presentlv the dark outlines of the sails of the approach- 





had a grandfather or no at all. But none of these brought 
hin to his end, noo since ye maun ken.” 

“Well, well, I hope it was not for stealing,” said 
honest Peter, bearing no malice ; “ that’s a low vice, you 
knows, Lennox.” 

“It was not,” said the corporal, energetically—“ No, 
it was because he worshipped God according to his con- 
science, and refused to bow down before”. 

“The strange sail is keeping away, sir, and will go a. 
head of us, if we don’t bear up,” sung out Mr. Marline, 
from forward. 

She was now within a mile of us, or less, rolling 
heavily from side to side, on the long black swell. It 
was once more almost calm. 

“ Hoist away the sail again,” said I; “and let us over- 
haul her.” 

It was done, and as the white canvass spread out high 
into the night air, on the long elastic yard, the clear 
moon shone brightly on it. We became instantly visible 
to those on board of the ship; for we could see there was 
a bustle on board, and we heard the sound of pulling and 
hauling, and the rattling of the cordage, the blocks and 
gear squeaking, and the yards cheeping against the 
masts, as they were being braced round. We could see 
they were making more sail, as if desirous of eschewing 
our company. We stood on, and presently fired a gun 
across her bows, as a hint to heave to; but, in place of 
its being taken, it was promptly returned, the shot 
whistling over our masthead. 

“ Hey-day ; Mr. Wadding, you had better open the 
magazine,” said [; “ and beat tu quarters, Mr. Marline, 
if you please.” 

“Surely a craft manned by parsons, or singing men 
and women, don’t mean to fight, Dick ?” said little Joe 
Peak to Mr. Marline. 

“ Hush, Joe, will ye,” quoth his senior ; “ don’t you see 
Mr. Brail is on deck? But entre nous, my lad, if this 
psalm-singing don’t stir up a gale of wind before four- 
and-twenty hours, I shall be exceedingly surprised.” 
“Poo, poo; you have been taking a leaf out of Dog- 
vane’s book,” quoth Joey. 

All seamen, it is well known, have a great repugnance 
to sail with a parson on board—that is, if he be a tortoise, 
or stray land parson. As for the regular chaplain, Lord 
love you, he is altogether another kind of affair-—he being 
his majesty’s officer in one sense. 

When we had again made sail, our friend Peter set to 
Lennox once more, “You are above them things, I 
knows, Lennox ; but I thinks along with Mr. Peak there, 
that these psalm-singing folks will bring us bad weather, 
as sure as a gun.” 

“* Hoot, nonsense, mony a skart has skirled, and nae- 
thing followed. Peter, ye’re a superstitious fule; now 
why should a clergyman being on board prove a bad 
omen? Why should a storm arise because a priest is 
part of the cargo?” 

“Oh!” persisted Peter, “it depends on the kind of 
character he may have. If he is no better than he 
should be, why 1 don’t care if we shipped a dozen on 
’em, but a real vartuous clergyman is a very dangerous 
subject to the barky and all on board, take Peter Quid’s 
word for it.” 

“ Ay, indeed ?” said Lennox; “ and the greater rogue 
the greater safety—the more excellent his character the 
greater danger ?” 

“ Just so,” quoth Callaghan, the Irishman whose to- 
bacco had so plagued him when he was wounded, and 
who came on deck with his head tied up, “ and I'll give 
you a sufficing reason why it should be so. You sees, 
ould Davie, 1 don’t mean Mr. Sprawl, is always on the 
look-out for betterer sowls, as it were; why, he cares no 
more than a frosted potato for such poor devils, such sure 
bargains as Jack Lennox and me, now” 
“ Speak for yourself, friend Callaghan,” rejoined the 
corporal. 

“ And so I do to be sure, and you being a friend, I am 
willing to spake for ye too, ye spalpeen; so, as I was 
saying, he can have bushelsful such as we, whenever he 
chooses, as regular as we gets our grog and grub. We 
are his every-day meals; but when he can catch a par- 
son—ah—he puts himself to some trouble to catch a 
parson ; and so, you see, if you have not a regular snifter 
before to-morrow night, may 1” 

“Silence there,” I sung out, not quite satisfied with 
myself at having so long played the cavesdropper, 
“ Silence, and go to stations, will ye ?” 

Every thing again relapsed again into its former calm, 
the vessel approached, and to prevent her crossing our 
bows, as she came down within pistol shot, we edged 
away, and finally bore up almost alongside of her. 














* Moss. 





“ Ho—the ship a-hoy !” 








